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But for thy breath the spark of living fire 











so dependent upon them. After God, we 
are indebted to it for all things, and after 








burned alive. A member of the London 





school board, who visited Boston about | 








ted him to advise a pardon, the gentleman 
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The convention will open in Library 
Fourth Avenue, No. 537, between Green and 
Walnut Streets, (Thursday, Sept. 12, 1895, at 10 
A. M., and continue its sessions until all business 
is completed. Voting members are requested to 
be prompt in attendance. 

National headquarters will be established in 
the Gait House, ladies’ parl' r, Monday morning, 
Sept 9, where members of our order, comrades of 


the G. A. R., Sons of Veterans and all friends, | 


will be cordially welcomed. 


+o 


Two women have recently deen elected 
as trustees of the public schools of New 
York City. In nominating Mrs. Willard 
Parker as Trustee, Commissioner Hubbell 
paid her a glowing tribute and said that 
the Committee on 'I'rustees had requested 
her to accept the position because of her 
well-known adaptability for the place. 
During the meeting there was present a 
delegation of ten women from the Wom- 
en’s Classes in Parliamentary Law. The 
women were present in response to an 
invitation extended by the board. 


Hall, | 


that all men ought to be deprived of the 
right of suffrage? A year or two since, a 
man in Boston enticed his neighbor’s 
little daughter away from home. The 
distressed father was hunting for the se- 
ducer and the child. A prominent citizen 
of Boston said, in my hearing, that in case 
the father found the man and killed him, 
he would not convict him if he were on 
the jury. In other words, he would have 
brought in a verdict contrary to the evi- 
dence, out of sympathy. Many other 
fathers felt the same. Did it follow that 
ali the men in Massachusetts were unfit to 
vote? 

There is a story of a California jury that 
brought in the verdict, ‘‘Not guilty, but 
he must not do it again.”” Human nature 
is much the same now that it was when 
‘Waverly’ was written. In that picture 
of old Scottish manners, a Highland gen- 
tleman declared, in regard to a certain 
outlaw for whom he had a kindness, that 








ing a woman. There seemed to have been | point to it as a glaring illustration of 
no motive for the crime. Some time be- | feminine “absurdity,” and a fresh proof 
fore, the same young man had shot and | that women are unfit to vote. 


killed a variety actress, with whom he 
had no quarrel. 
call on a society belle to whom he was 
paying attention, he had suddenly pre- 
sented a pistol at her, but had been dis- 
armed before he did any damage. Now 
he had shot another woman. The only 
explanation he could give of his conduct 


| opinion, make untrustworthy jurors. 


was that he was sometimes seized by an | 


insane longing to killa woman. Did they 
order him to be shut up as a dangerous 
lunatic? No. The jury felt ‘“‘sympathy”’ 
for him—he belonged to one of the first 
families in the town—and it was decided 
to let him go, on condition that he should 
leave that part of the country and never 
come back. The legal matters were so 
arranged that the penalty for his crime 
was kept hanging over his head, ready to 
be enforced if he ever returned to the 


* 


Finally, Mr. Peabody urges every body 


Later, while making 8/| to yote against municipal suffrage next 


November, because women would, in his 
But 
the municipal vote does not carry with it 
eligibility to jury service; and the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill presented in our Legis- 
lature year after year never ‘»4luded any 
psovision for allowing wom: to do jury 
duty. When women have municipal suf- 
frage, the men accused of wronging 
women will continue to be tried by juries 
exclusively of men, as they are now. 
Since we are to vote upon municipal suf- 
frage, it is desirable that the vote should 
be taken upon the real point at issue, and 
not upon outside questions in no way in- 


volved in it. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Georgeville, P. Q., Canada. 


well as the scenery and many of the 
costumes, will be exhibits, and, therefore, 
without cost to the management. 

Mrs. H. C. CosGRovE, of Joplin, Mo., 
is said to be one of the most successful 
dealers in mines and real estate in the 
world, although she is a tiny woman with 
the quietest and most winning ways. 
Lately Mrs. Cosgrove has organized a 
mining company composed entirely of 
women. It has & woman’s name—the 
‘*Helen Mar Mining and Investment Com- 
pany.” It is officered by women, and its 
stock is held by women and one of the 
mines on its extensive and valuable pos- 
session is called, ‘‘The New Woman.” 
While this idea of a company solely com- 
posed of women is a novelty, the success- 
ful woman miner is an established fact in 
that region; one woman receives $800 per 
week, in royalties from her mines, and 
she s uperintends all prospecting herself. 
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LETTER FROM VENICE. No. 4, 
Byron would sit for hours, while he lived 


VENICE, ITALY, JULY 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Venice answers in full all the dreams 
that I ever bad of its beauties. The Grand 
Canal leading to the lagoon which opens 
into the Adriatic; handsome houses of 
stone and marble built over the water or 
at its edge; gondolas moving swiftly to 
and fro like black-winged birds seeking 
rest; graceful gondoliers, clad in white 
garments with colored sashes and caps, 
standing like Greek gods at either end of 
their boats, swaying backward and for- 
ward in the very poetry of motion ; lovely 
women and handsome men lounging lux- 
uriously among the cushioned seats ; many 
islands scattered over the face of the 
sea like polished jewels; and over all, the 
softest, bluest sky, which at sunset 
floods the scene with glints of glory, and 
at eventide sinks into an opalescent haze, 
star-pierced, exquisite and _ ineflable. 
Next door to the hotel where we are 
spending our ideal days, is the palace 
where the Moor lived who so loved Des- 
demona ; further down the Grand Canal is 
the Rialto, the famous bridge built in the 
sixteenth century, which was once the 
centre of traffic for the Lombard and 
Venetian merchants, in fact, for the whole 
mercantile life of Europe. It was here 
that old Shylock, the Jew, figured so ex- 
tensively, and where the news of the 
wreck of Antonio’s ship of precious 
freight reached the ears of Salanio. 
‘*‘Ichabod” is now written over its marble 
sides. No longer do ‘ministers from 
twenty nations,” with ‘‘more than royal 
pomp and ease, transact the aflairs of 
commerce or policy on that noble struc- 
ture.” It is now the headquarters of all 
the Cheap Johns of Venice, with their 
variegated and malodorous goods. 

The first place that tourists wend their 
way toward, on arrival at this unique city 
is St. Mark’s Church, which is built 
facing a beautiful square of that name, on 
which flutter thousands of pigeons that 
are fed by the Government; around the 
Piazza are elegant stores containing all 
sorts of Venetian glassware, laces, paint- 
ings and precious stones. At night the 
fashionables of Venice congregate there, 
dressed most elegantly, in the very tip of 
Parisian style, to drink their lemonade or 
wine, and talk and laugh and listen to the 
music which is invariably on hand in every 
direction, asin Naples. St. Mark’s Church 
presents a most magnificent exterior. It 
is richly ornamented with mosaics, and 
gilded. The style of architecture is 
Kumano-Byzantine. The interior is Ori- 
ental, of Alexandrine origin. ‘The 
famous four bronze horses stand over the 
principal doorway, where they were 
placed after the battle of Waterloo by the 
allied armies. There is a stone at the left 
of the altar in the church, which is said to 
be the identical one on which John the 
Baptist was beheaded. It was impossi- 
ble for us to study the rich mosaics of 
the interior and the other wonderful ar- 
tistic work very closely, on account of 
the cathedral being full of people who had 
come to celebrate, by high mass, the 
memory of aman who died many years 
ago, leaving a handsome legacy to the 
church on condition that at regular inter- 
vals a ceremonial should be held in his be- 
half, when prayers should be made for 
the repose of his soul. A bier was heav- 
ily draped in black, four long tapers were 
burning around it, the priests were chant- 


ing, and the most magnificent music was | 


rolling in volumes through the building 
from a grand organ, and a full orchestra 
hidden somewhere from view. 

The Doge’s Palac?is the next place to 
be visited; it is considered one of the 
finest buildings in Europe, its rich frescoes 
and superb mural paintings are a surprise 


and delight. A terrible fire inthe sixteenth | 


century, and the relentless raid of Napo- 
leon, destroyed most of its beautiful dec 
Orations, but enough are left to give a 
striking idea of its former glory. The 
ceilings and sides of the walls are per- 
fectly gorgeous in wood-carving and beau- 
tiful frescoes, the work of Tintoretto, 
Palma the younger, and Paul Veronese. 
The most interesting rooms are the Grand 
Council Chamber, the ante-chamber of the 
State inguisitors, the Council Rooms of 
the Ten, and of the three Chiefs, and the 
Senate chamber. 
walls in two or three places, where the 
‘‘]ion’s mouths” were, in which were put 
anonymous letters, or whisperings were 
made condemning some poor man to name- 
less horrors. The two colored marble col- 
umns are still standing, between which 
the Doges appeared before the people and 


pronounced the sentence of death upon a | 


criminal or political offender or innocent 
victim. The Bridge of Sighs connects the 
Palace of the Doges with the State 
Prison. The man or woman in the old 
days, who passed out of the Court of Jus- 


tice (?) over that fearful space, never saw | 


the light of another day. Seventeen stone 
steps lead down into the midnight dark- 
ness of those horrible cells, with their 
sloping slabs of rock for beds. Ia one of 
these a light is kept burning. It is shown 


A hole was lefi in the | 


to visitors as the place in which Lord 


in Venice, trying to conjure up some of the 
hideous feelings of a condemned prisoner, 
| 80 as to work the sensation into his writ- 
| ings with startling effect. 

| We had visited so many splendid gal- 
leries of painting and sculptures, that we 
were inclined to pass by all such tempta- 
| tions in Venice, but finally yielded and 
went to the Academy to study particu- 
larly the works of the Venetian School, in 
which it is especially rich. From there 
we were rowed to the Browning Palace, 
| which is the most ideally beautiful and fas- 
| cinating home I have ever entered. It is 
built of white marble; its broad steps are 
reached from the side of a gondola; the 
hall door opens into a spacious rotunda, 
which is tastefully adorned with plants. 
A stairway leads from the rear of this 
into a handsome suite of rooms, dancing- 
hall, library, sitting-room, etc., all with 
polished oak and marble floors, with ele- 
gant furniture, exquisitely frescoed ceil- 
ings, and marble busts of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, also their 
portraits and some statuary and paintings 
done by their son. On the tables were 
open books, looking as if they had just 
been laid down. in front of the palace 
sweeps the Grand Canal; at the right, 
through the open windows, is seen & most 
enchanting garden full of trees and flow- 
ers and soft green grass. It made the 
most prosaic of us poetic to gaze upon 
such a scene. The Venetians are great 
people for bathing; at night, while riding 
over the water through the city, groups 
of men and boys are seen on the steps of 
their homes ready for a plunge, and doz 
ens of others are splashing about, with 
heads gleaming on the surface like black 
and white balls. The children are taught 
to swim by being tied to a flat board by a 
rope or long rag, which the mother holds 
while she sits on the steps and encourages 
their frantic eflorts. Every - afternoon 
steamboat excursions on the Lido, or 
through the Lagoon to watering resorts, 
are enjoyed by the Venetians. ‘Those who 
do not care to try the bathing or swim- 
ming, dress elaborately and sit in the 
pavilion at the water’s edge, drink their 
iced beverages, and look at the bathers. 
Venice was quite a revelation tome. I 
had an idea that one could go nowhere ex- 
cept in a gondola, and last week I was 
laughing heart ly at a woman who said she 
would need her overshoes there. To the 
rear of the Grand Hotel, a narrow passage 
leads to a street, and this to other streets 
and open squares and public gardens, etc., 
as in all cities. O.e could walk for many 
miles in Venice without stepping into a 
boat. Bridges cross the numberless can- 
als, and lead on from place to place end- 
lessly on dry ground. One bundred and 
fifty islands form the group in which 
Venice is situated, but it is built only upon 
one hundred and eighteen. Of course 
gondolas have to be pressed into service 
in going from one island to another, but 
upon the main body a person gets all the 
pedestrian exercise he could possibly de- 
sire. The view gained from the top of 
the bell tower of St. Mark, gives an ad- 
mirable idea of the situation of this mar- 
vellous city, beautiful Venice, ‘‘the bride 
of the sea.” 

On the night of June 20, every year a 
magnificent festival is held to commemo- 
rate the staying of a terrible plague that 
visited the Venetians centuries ago. This 
is the evening of the great anniversary. 
Barges and gondolas gorgeously dec- 
| orated with festoons of vines and flowers 
| and lace and colored lanterns, filled with 
merry-hearted people singing and laugh- 
| ing, sweep down the Grand Canal and out 
| into the Lagoon like fairy creations. The 
| waters gleam with iridescent lights, re- 
| flected shimmering like quivering raiu- 
| bows. In front of the Doge’s Palace, 
thousands of boats are shifting to and fro, 
while the heavens blaze with flashes of 
| flreworks. The sound of the guitar and 
| violin is in the air, over the bridge of 
| boats and along the streets, the tap, tap of 
| many heels is heard hurrying to the glo- 
rious scene. The hooded friar and black- 
| gowned monk, the vegetable woman and 
beggar child, the rich American in loads 
of diamonds, and the aristocratic native 
with lace draped head and soft clinging 
robes, the old and young, the sad and gay, 
| the ugly and beautiful, all are out in 
| Venice. It is twelve o'clock, and still the 
| rush and swish, the song and chatter, the 
light and gladness continue. To morrow 
will be Sunday, but the festival will go on 
| just the same uptil7 o’clock; then an ad 
journment will be made and high mass 








| celebrated. BELLE KEARNEY. 
NOIES. 
| ‘There is not a horse in Venice. 
> 


The first newspaper that the world ever 
saw was published in Venice. (So the 
Venetians told us.) 

piclahaidirilalend 
| ‘Titian’s masterpiece, the ‘‘Assumption,” 
| is in the Academy of fine arts at Venice. 


—— 


Every day at two o’clock the bells from 





the Campanile in Venice are rung, and lin 4 Southern family. 


the pigeons flutter down into the square 
to be fed. They are taken care of by the 


Government because they are sacred to | 


people as descendants of the precious 
carrier pigeons of olden days. B. K. 


——_—_—~e 


SOUTHERN LITERARY WOMEN. 


Mrs. BryAN will continue to write 
stories for the Sunny South. 

Miss ANNA D. Goza. of Alabama, is a 
dialect writer of superior promise. 

Mrs. NEILL Caroruers, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is pot only an artful writer 
of dialect, but throws into her work a 
fascinatingly humorous flavor. 

Mrs. SHACKLEFORD writes short stories 
both dramatic and thrilling. Her sketch 
of the ‘*Babe in the Wood,” the panther, 





and the heroic mother, has rarely been | 


equaled, and perhaps never excelled. The 
short stories of her daughter, Mrs. 
Colyar, are so good at all points that an 
editor once offered her a prize if she 
would produce a poor thing. ; 


Mrs. JuLIA LEE Sinks, of Texas, will 
be heard from before long. Her life-like 
colonial stories are not exhausted. 

ELLEN STARWOOD, of Virginia, wrote 
a fine continued story for the Sunny South 
when Col. Seals wis editor. Its readers 
have not forgotten her interesting short 


serial of a year or more ago under the | 
Her letters in the | 
Household have been amovg the most | 


present management. 


popular contributions to that department. 


**MaRY WILLSON” (Mrs. Wycofl), first | 





I think it would 
| be wiser to put in a Northern family, 
because the Southern people are not so 
thrifty. Between the working classes of 


the North and South, if you give the | 


Northern man the chance, he grasps the | 
opportunity, while the Southerner, as a | 


rule, is too indolent 


try the experiment myself. I could 


| 
I should not care to | tion was held at North Manchester, July 


imagine the possibility of a man and his | 


| wife living comfortably on $500 a year, 
but when you add three children it does 
not seem feasible. 

The New York room in the Woman’s 


Building bids fair to outrival all other ex- | 


hibits. The reports from the various 
committees are e.couraging, and the color 
scheme of delft blue and white will be 
very artistic. It is an excellently located 
frout room overlooking the lake, and is 
peculiarly adapted to the great display 
whichis promised. Art and the industries, 
science and economics will vie with each 
other in the New York room in demon- 
strating their progress. Mrs. Jane 
Lamb will 
glass on view, and several young women 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


INDIANA ITEMS, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
WABASH. 
The Wabash County Suffrage Conven- 


3lst and August lst. There was a fair 
attendance, at each session the numbers 
increasing. But few came from outlying 
parts of the County, which was to be 
regretted. However, Huntington and 
Elkhart counties bad several representa- 
tives present. Deep interest was mani- 
fested and good work was done. The 


| beautiful chureb edifice of the United 


Brethren was cheerfully opened; its 


| pastor, Rev. Mr. Sickafusse, encouraged 


will work at the trade to show visitors | 


the method as well as result of woman’s 
labors in this field. Bookbinding will be 
done and gloves will be manufactured 
while you wait. The famous laces of the 
Countess di Brazzi will be on exhibition, 


among the industries displayed. 
Colonial Hall, with the relics dear to 


to be a most interesting feature. 
MacLean, as Regent of the New York 
Branch of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, is peculiarly fitted for the position 
of sponsor of this unique exhibit. 





RETROGRADE NEW JERSEY. 
| On July 2, 1776, New Jersey led the 
civilized world by striking out of her Pro 


became known to the general Southern | yincial charter the words “male freehold- 


public in the Woman’s Department of the 
Sunny South. Her strong letters on 
passing topics made her the acknowledged 
leader of that page for some years. She 
does not write so much as formerly, but 
publishes stories in Northern papers oc 
casionally, and has earned quite a desir- 
able reputation in that line. She also 
prodaces bright short poems. 

LovuisE DESIREE, with anecdotes, let- 
ters about New Orleans and other contri- 
butions has interested many readers. She 
is another young writer of promising 
gifts and cultivation. 

Mrs. CARRIE E. MORRISON will run a 
series, Pixie stories, in the Sunny South, 
and will afterwards publish the whole in 
book form. It will be a superior con- 
tribution to modern fairy literature. 


Miss NETTIE BRANTLEY, of Georgia, is 
one of our most promising sketch writers. 
She is quite young, yet has an accuracy 
of touch that many writers of mature 
years do not possess. 


2 
> 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION, 


Mrs. Joseph Thompson, of Atlanta, the 
President of the Board of Managers of 
the Woman’s Department of the Exposi- 
tion, bas arrived in New York, and has 
been interviewed in regard to the coming 





Exposition in the Gate City. Mrs. Thomp- | 


SOD says: 

The work of the women of Atlanta in 
organizing the Woman’s Department has 
been entirely a labor of love. ‘There has 
beeu no appropriation for expenses, or 
even for travelling expenses, but what 


the women have done has been for the | 


good of the cause, Even the Secretary 
of the Department does not get paid for 
her services. She has given her time to 
this work untiripgly for a year and a 
half. Outside of $10000 appropriated 


by the directors for constructing the | 


Woman’s Building, all the funds were 
raised by means of bazaars and fairs. 
The Woman’s Building is very small, but 
it is situated in the very centre ef the 
grounds. It lays claim to the distinction 
of being the most expensive building on 
the Exposition grounds, excepting the 
Government Building, and is the only one 
that is fireproof. 
has been greater than could be supplied. 
Colorado aud California are clamoring for 


a thousand feet, and the proportions of | 


the Woman's Building prevent giving it. 
If we had known earlier of the universal 


interest among women and their hearty | 
co operation, the Georgia women wouid | 
have planned a larger building and one | 


not so lasting. It is our idea to convert 
it into a schvuol of art or industry when it 
has served its purpose at the fair. 

Miss Loulie Gordon, sister of Gen. John 
B. Gordon, is chairman of the Woman’s 
Congress, which will be in continuous 
session during the exposition. A log 
cabin annex, which will be known as 
‘The Creole Kitchen,” is our one source 
of revenue, and, I think,” ended the 
president of the Woman’s Board, ‘‘we 
may expect great success. It is to be 
presided over by a Creole cook, and 
women waiters wearing the picturesque 
bandanna will serve patrous with home 
couking in Southern style. The most 
encouraging circumstance was the as- 
sistance rendered by Mrs. Levi P. Morton 
and Mrs. Donald McLean, of New York. 
‘The New York Commission, through Mrs. 
McLean, bas given to Mrs. Albert Cox, 
the Chairman on Household Economics, 


The demand for space | 


the sum of $3000 to be used in an exhibi- | 


tion on *‘how a workingman, his wife and 
three children can live comfortably on 
$500 a year.”’ It was demonstrated at 
the World’s Fair. 
a Southern family in a cottage during the 
exposition, and show how they can live 
on this amount. The idea will be to put 


Ww i 
e are going to install | sharper means than those adopted by | 


| must accept the proposals of the 


ers worth £50,” and substituting in her 

State Constitution the words, ‘‘all inhabi- 

tants worth £50.” 
| ker women took an active part in support 

of the Revolutionary cause, and voted for 
| thirty-one years in ever increasing num- 
bers. 

But in the extension of suffrage to poor 
white men in 1807, a Democratic legisla- 
ture struck out the property qualification 
and prohibited the future exercise of 
suffrage by women and free men of color. 
At once the Government of New Jersey 
retrograded. She became the willing 


and its kindred monopolies. 
to-day, politically, is thus graphically 
stated by one of our New Je sey Ex- 
changes. 

NEW JERSEY'S BILL OF SALE. 

The report of the Senate committee of 
New Jersey to inquire into the charges of 
extravagance and other reported miscon- 
duct of public cflicials, has revealed a 
most fraudulent appropriation of State 
monies. Ninety-seven witnesses have 
given testimony under compulsion, and 
from these are elicited the following facts: 
| Systematic swindling has been practiced 
| in nearly all of the State departments, 
from the buying jof the simplest supplies 





The intelligent Qua- | 


slave of the Camden and Amboy Railroad | 
What it is | 


and Mexican drawn work will also be | ; 
The | regard for the rights of women than the 


every patriotic man and woman, promises | 
Mrs. 





| 


| 


| 





for the State House, to the service of the | 


highest official of the State. $1350 was 


| paid for a flag and pole; $232 U0 for re- | 
pairing the Assembly Chamber, and these | 


| repairs being made with no plan of ven- 
| tilation; $25,896 was added to this for a 


| 


expended annually for the printing of the 


has received $27,000, and the Secretary of 


ventilating apparatus; $89.518 has been | many fold. 


laws, while the Clerk of Supreme Court | 


State, iustead of taking his legal salary of | 


| $6000, has appropriated for his fees, double 


| the amount, aside from the income on the | 


use of the State monies. 

‘The surprise in all this, is not that so 
much of the people’s money has been 
| stolen, but that under the loose system of 
5 a management, so little has been 
| te ken. 
| Nearly $100,000,000 has been paid by 
| the Secretary of State into the State’s 

revenues, and no record has been made of 
| it except jn private books in which is 
| mingled his own private business. Clerks 
| have sometimes made returns in the gross, 
| sometimes on the net revenues, and for 
| several years the Clerk of Chancery made 
no returns at all. 

The same day this report was given, two 
of New Jersey’s Senators condescended to 
give audience to a delegation of women 
who came to ask—what? That they might 


have a voice in the disbursement of their | tion, 


| 


{an able address 


| 
| 


| tax money that the State was squander- | 


ing? 
in the management of the schools. 
a spectacle! 


Julia Ward Howe and Rev. Antoinette 


| Blackwell, and a score of others no less in | 


| worth, begging of a New Jersey legisla- 
ture, that which few States could produce 
worse, this little crumb of!school suffrage. 


Under the humiliation of this public ex- | 
posure of years and years of mismanage- | 


| ment of public affairs, and private appro- 
priation of the people’s money, it would 
_ Seem that the men of New Jersey would 
grant almost any petition women would 
ask, but it is not likely that even this little 
favor will be accorded them. New Jersey, 


| like West Virginia, will be one of the last | 


States to fall in line. 


ini <*> 


A Constantinople dispatch says that 
| Turkey has decided to accept in their en- 
| tirety the Armenian reforms demanded by 
| the powers. 


No, they simply asked for a voice | 
What | 
The gifted daughter of Mrs. | 


the work by his helpful presence; so also 
did Rey. Mr. Thomas. ‘The Methodist 


| edifice was refused d tt j 
have a collection of stained | ae, ORS Che patter Sales 


to put in an appearance, having also re- 
fused to read the notice of the Convention 
from his pulpit, being the only minister 
in town to thus throw cold water on the 
work. The self-respecting women of the 
M. E. Church should ask the Conference 
send them a pastor who has a higher 


present one. The time has passed when 
any woman in the United States should 
help support a preacher who opposes her 
equality with a dago or other entranchised 
citizens. | Both of the editors of North 
Manchester are favorable to woman suf- 
frage, and did all in their capacity to 
advertise the Convention. The homes ex- 
tended open-handed hospitality. Nine 
took State membership. A County 
orgavization was effected with the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—Mrs. J. 8S. Mathews. 

Vive President—Mrs. Otis Stair. 

Secretary—Mrs. Burton. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. J. Thomas. 

The secretary and treasurer are wives 
of pastors. Rev. Burton is presiding 
Elder of the U. B. Church. I hope to be 
present at the coming Conference of this 
great and progressive church, which 
meets at Plymouth, Sept. 4th, and to 
present the cause of woman suffrage to 
that body. 

The County Committee will set about a 
series of Cooper Medal Contests among 
the more elderly people in each of the 
eleven townships of the County, ending 
up with a grand rally and gold Medal 
Cortest at no late date. Mrs. Burton 
would succeed as a platform speaker upon 
the subject. We are fortunate to have 
her in the State work. North Manchester 
is one of the most homelike villages in 
Indiana, and ig an intellectual centre, her 
women as well as her men being wide 
awake on the issues of the day; and as she 
was more enterprising than any other 
part of the County in making ready for 
the Convention, she is justly entitled to 
the headship of the work. We shall ex- 
pect this set of officers to stir the country 
from one end to the other. All five papers 
published in the country will contain full 
reports of the Convention, prepared by 
Mrs. Martha Risser, appointed to this 
work. This will multiply our audience 


ADAMS. 

A County Convention was held at 
Decatur Aug. 2nd and 3rd. Adverse 
local circumstances prevented a large at- 
tendance, but the earnestness and good 
work done by those present made up for 
lack of numbers. Four sessions were 
held. The Presbyterian Church edifice 
was cheerfully opened, and the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Harton, lent his presence and 
helpful words. Rev. Mr. Vaughan, the 
new pas or of the Christian church has, 
come from Illinois, and is an enthusiastic 
advocate of woman suffrage. He made 
on the relation of 
woman’s ballot to the temperance cause, 
at the afternoon session. Prof. G. E. 
Murphy, of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, made a brief but encouraging 
talk; Rev. D. F. Kaine, of Monroeville, 
Ohio, was also introduced to the Conven- 
All the newspapers of Decatur are 
advocates of woman suffrage. The editor 
of the Journal, Mr. Evarts, has recently 
come from South Dakota, in which S:ate 
he canvassed for the adoption of the 
woman suffrage amendment. He as- 
sured me that the columns of his paper 
would be opened to the advocates of 
woman suflrage and prohibition. Miss 
Effie Battenberg recited, and excellent 
music was furnished by a finely trained 
choir. The following officers were elec- 
ted to serve for the County. 

President—Dr. H. L. Holloway. 

Vice President—Reyv. B. F. Vaughan. 

Secretary—Heleao M. Biossom. 

‘Treasurer—Mr. Lee Walters. 

Supt. of Cooper contests—Miss Effie 
Battenberg. 

Agss’¢. Supt.— Miss Lillie Schrock. 

Superintendent of the press, whose 
business it is to contribute one article to 
each of the five papers published in 


The acceptance of these, Adams County once each month—Mrs. 


reforms is primarily due to a note from | Vaughan. 
Lord Salisbury stating that the Porte | 


Ten annual memberships were taken. 


powers | Contests will be arranged as soon as pos 


unconditionally or England would use sible for each of the twelve townships. 


Lord Rosebery to settle affairs in Ar- 
menia. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Mr. J. L. Harper, of Pleasant Hill, a 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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THE WOMAN’S 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 


Frank Vedder, a cattle buyer, attempted | 
to assault an Indian girl on the Spokane 
Reservation, in Washington, several days 
ago. The Indians caught him on Wednes- 
day and nearly killed him. ‘They served 
him right. 

The Massachusetts Republican State | 
Convention will be held in Music Hall, 
Boston, Oct. 5 Curtis Guild, Jr., will 
preside, James Phillips, Jr., of Fitchburg 
will be chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

The friction between Mrs. Paul, one of | 
the Civic Federation’s alley inspectors, 
and the street cleaning department, is to 
be regretted, for it is certain that both 
parties in the disagreement ‘‘mean well.” 
—Inter- Ocean. 

“There is so much that is unpleasant in 
divorce suits that a woman really needs 
another woman around to protect her,” 
says Mrs. Foltz, the San Francisco law- 
yer, who has just won a divorce suit for 
one of her female clients. 


Queen Margherita of Italy, is an ardent 
student of Hebrew, and a great admirer 
of Jews and their literature. On a recent 
visit to Venice, she xave a private audi- 
ence to Signor Caen Porto, chief rabbi of 
the Jewish community, and received him 
in the most charming manner. 


A great deal will depend on the sex of 
the expected child of J. Hooker Ham- 
mersly, of New York. If it be a boy he 
will inherit the vast fortune, the income 
of which is enjoyed during life by Louis 
Hammersly’s widow, now Lady William 
Beresford. If it be a girl the property 
goes to charities. 


The many friends of Mrs. Evelyn G. 
Sutherland—so long and so pleasantly 
known through her dramatic criticisms 
and the charming sketches of ‘Dorothy 
Lundt’”—will be rejoiced to learn of her 
recovery from the illness which has com- 
pelled her to seek seclusion and rest dur- 
ing the year past. 


The death of Dr. Edward Beecher re- 
moves not only the oldest of the Beecher 
family but the oldest pioneer of Illinois 
Congregationalism. Dr. Beecher was the 
first President of Lilinois College, his elec- 
tion to that position occurring in 1832. He 
was conspicuous in the anti slavery con- 
flict which resulted in the assassination of 
Lovejoy at Alton. 


The Baptist minister of Atlanta who 
preached last Sunday against bicycling 
by women as ** unwomanly,” ‘ indeli- 
cate, immodest,” ‘shocking,’ ‘‘a Satanic 
contagion,” and all that, needs a new 
immersion in a horse pond. The ‘‘abomi- 
nation” that he preaches about is all in 
his own mind. A man who is affiicted 
with Satanic suggestions when he sees a 
woman on a wheel should get him to a 
nunnery and take large doses of spiritual 
physic. 

There are some beautiful examples of 
friendship between women, which were 
begun when the two concerned were chil- 
dren, and which lasted all through a long 
life. Maria Hare and Lucy Stanley fell 
in love with one another when they were 
seven, and were just as much in love when 
they both were seventy. They wrote long 
letters to one another all the way from 
youth to old age, and had gay times and 
sorrowful times, as veople do, but never 
ceased to be devoted and true through 
everything.— Harper's Young People. 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 1, Editor Howard 
Gratz, a half brother to General Joe 
Shelby, of Missouri, has stirred up the 
negroes by an editorial in his paper, the 
Gazette, in which he attacks the negro 
men, and says the white women ought to 
go armed and be taught how to use pistols 
in order to defend themselves. W. D. | 
Johnson, the editor of the colored organ, 
the Standard, came out in reply in an edi- 
torial, denouncing Mr. Gratz in scathing 
terms. He says it is the negro women of 
the South who ought to go armed to pro- 
tect themselves from white men. 


A few women recently formed in Berlin 
a Women’s Agitation Committee, having 
for its object to obtain for women equal 
political rights with men. The leaders of 
this movemert were arraigned by the 
Public Prosecutor, and the Magistrate be- 
fore whom they were brought sentenced 
the women to fines ranging from 30 to 50 


| month interest. 


| presented her with a bill. 
accrued interest amounted to $25. 





marks, and ordered the society to be dis- 
solved. It seems there is an antiquated 
law still existing which prohibits women, 
scholars and apprentices from joining a 
political society. 


The San Francisco Searchlight aims to 
be a woman’s paper in the best and highest 
sense of the word. It advocates woman 
suffrage and all else that seems to be for 
the best interests of women ; and hopes to 
reach not only the new women, but those 
restricted women who are generous minded 
enough to acknowledge that the old 
women can be improved. It asks all 
women who love their kind to assist in 
making the paper tolerant in tone, lofty 
in purpose, of real and lasting benefit to 





its readers, broadening their lives and | 


minds, and helping all to attain the ideal | 


| and perfect womanhood. 


In 1889, & poor woman in Boston bor- 
rowed $10, giving a mortgage on her 
furniture and agreeing to pay $125 a 
For two years she made 
these payments, and then failed to keep 


them up. After atime the loan company | 


Principal and 
She was 
told that if she would scrub the company’s 
office once in a fortnight it would be re- 
garded as payment of interest. She had 
paid, when the facts became known to the 


writer, in money and work, about $65, | 
| and stillowes $25. 


All has arisen out of 
the need which led her to borrow $10. 
Moral: Keep out of debt. 

The refusal of an Euglish court to per- 
mit Lady Heury Somerset to close up a 


saloon on her own estate illustrates the | 


preyalent notion in Great Britain that the 
owner of a liquor establishment has vested 
rights which he cannot be deprived of 
without compensation. This has been the 
great stumbling block in the path of the 
local optionists over there. It is freely 
conceded by both the advocates and oppo- 
nents of local option that the refusal of 
any locality to grant liquor licenses to 
places already established would involve 
the payment of damages to the licensee 
which could only be measured by the 
protits of his business. Rendering such 
compensation would make a very large 
hole in the public treasuries. 


The New York Sun says that during the 
last two years there has been a steady 
decrease in the wages of women, and it 
seems likely. to go further. There are 
several causes for the decrease. For one 
thing, men are now entering employments 
which formerly belonged exclusively to 
women. These men are mostly Poles, | 


Hungarians and Italians who will work | 


for the smallest of wages. Foreign wom- 


en are also coming in and accepting wages | 
which American women cannot think of | 


taking. Employers resort to various | 
methods for forcing down wages. During 
the holidays they take on cheap help, and | 
when the rush is over keep the new girls 
and drop the old employees. Many women 
are said to be working for from thirty to 
sixty cents per day, and the army of un- 
employed is steadily increasing.— The <Ad- 
vance. 

The Immigration Restriction League 
has prepared a bill to be introduced into 
Congress, which at the next session, raises 
the head tax from one dollar to ten dol- 
lars and excludes ‘‘all persons between | 
the ages of fourteen and sixty who can- 
not read and write English, or some 
other language.”’ An increasein the head 
tax is advocated, to secure a better class 
of immigrants by making the expense of 
coming greater. The present head tax of 
one dollar, which is paid by the steamship 
companies, is absolutely no check on im- 
migration. The reading and writing quali- 
fication is the simplest, most rational and 
most American test. It can be put into 
operation without any change in existing 
methods of inspection. It will exclude 
the most ignorant and least desirable per- 


son who come from Italy, Austria-Hun- | 


gary, Russia, Poland and other countries, 
while but a very small percentage (about 
35%, on the average) of the immigrants 
from Great Britain and [reland, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, France, ete., will be 
debarred. 


~e- 
SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT IN LOUISIANA. 


Speaking of the proposed 


Caucasian says: 


In Louisiana ballot reform is a live issue, 
which politicians cannot repress. The 
question, which will sweep over the State, 
is the result of the recommendations of a 
commission of Democrats vested by Demo- 
cratic aathorty to devise and recommend 
measures of reform to a Democratic Legis- 
lature. 


man, have recommended the adoption of 
the amendment proposed to Article 185 of 
the Constitution of the State of Louisiana. 
This amendment is intended to restrict the 


suffrage to citizens who can read the con- | 


stitution and are owners of $200 of asse3- 
sable property. The amendment sug- 
gested is not as specific as many citizens 
in this State desire, but it is the best that 
could be secured and was accepjfed as a 
compromise. The amendment will be 
submitted to the voters at the next State 
election for ratification. There will be 
active opposition to its adoption. Already 
the Republicans have determined to fight 
it and the leaders of the heelers and the 
bums in New Orleans will assist in ripping 
it open, front and back, if they can. Lhere 
is a strong, disguised feeling in certain 
quarters to oppose ballot reform, because 
the powers that be are well pleased with 
the advantage given them by the political 
machinery. However, the people are heing 
aroused and the intelligent masses will 
favor the amendment suggested. 

How much better if the proposed 
amendment, instead of introducing an 
odious property qualification to extend 
legal voting, had extended the suffrage to 
the educated women of Louisiana who 
can read and write, and who would out- 
number all the illiterate male voters. 





suffrage | 
amendment in Louisiana the Shreveport | 


This commission of D-mocrats, | 
of which Hon. A. D. Land was the chair- | 


Walter Baker & (0. Lite, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


> PURE, HICH CRADE 


es and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 

\ Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 

IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Caution: In view of the 


| many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 








= 


goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dore be ster, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PAVE YOUR WAY TO INDEPENDENCE. 


‘Come, Charlie, [ want you to drive a | 
| few nails in the shed for me,” said Nettie 
| to her brother the other day. 

Charlie was splitting wood at the time, 
| and the father, overhearing the request of 
his daughter, said: 

‘*Why not drive them yourself?” 

‘**Because I can’t,’ she replied. 

‘Because you can’t!” he responded. 
‘‘Wbhy, McCarthy says there’s no such 
word in the book. Come here and I'll 
show you how to drive the nail.” 

With hammer in one hand and nails in 
the other he went into the shed, drove a 
few into the door, and then gave the re- 
mainder to Nettie. She found it an easy 
thing to drive the nails, and felt quite 
proud of her achievement in the mechan- 
ical art. 

She having completed the work, the 
| father said: 

‘‘Now, my girl, that lesson makes you 
| independent. Some of these days l’ll 
teach you how to drive a horse, sharpen a 
| knife, and whittle, too, without cutting 
| your fingers. Don’t you let the doors 
| creak on their hinges for want of an oiled 
| feather; or the little children’s shoes, or 
your own shoes, get hard in the winter 
time for want of a little grease.” 

‘*And as for you, boys,” said his father, 
| turning to Charlie and his little seven- 
year old brother, ‘‘you ought to learn how 
to make a bed, sweep a room, or sew ona 
button. A little cooking will not hurt 
| you. Many a beefsteak -and fresh fish 
| have I cooked in my day, and my mother 

told me when I wasa boy, that I could 
| beat any boy making a pot of coffee. 
There is no te ling what your lot may be, 
or where you will be cast sometime dur- 
ing your life. The most helpless people 
I have met with, were those who could do 
only one kind of work. All you boys and 
girls should learn some one thing very 
well, and make that your dependence for 
a living, and add to it as much skill as 
you can; for it costs nothing to carry 
knowledge, and it enables you to pave 
your way to independence.” 











‘*T have used Hood’s Pills and find them 
very satisfactory as a cathartic” Ella 
| E. McAdam, 24 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 

Mass. 











Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion ine idental toa 


womiun’'s life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comtort, 





grace and health 
ip Y are secured by 
using the 


| FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


_ Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 













Clamp buckle at hip fer hose sup- 
porters, Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers, 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesnle Depot. 
send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, N. Y., atu) 
ranch Odice: 537 ‘Market St.. San Franciseo 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to 8S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the socent. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


Other 
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WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


N'WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 


Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full | 


college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Healtb- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shope, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO., Ph. D., Prestdent. 





speak well of Tokology. Does 


yours? Perbaps you have not 

Folks’ tried it. 
Mys. A. W. Phelps, Tillamook, 
Husbands Oregon. writes: ‘My husband savs 


money could not buy our Tokole 
ogy if we could not get an: ther 
And W. 8. Craig expresses he opirion that “No 
hurb «na who is considerate of his wife’s happ'ness 
can oSerd : o be without Tokelesy.” Prepaid $2.75. 
or sample pages an’ agent’s terms. 


ALICE. 8. STOCKIIAM & 00. 277 Madison Street, carnage. 

















Wheel Chairs 


FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 
Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


S.C.SMALL.&CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 





KNITTED. TABLE. “PADDING. 





Is anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
{t to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as fei: and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





New York, May 30, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company hag been in 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. It isthe best material for the pur- 
pose that | have seen. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houser 
Write us for samples and catalogur 


INSIST 





Canton Junction. Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 








‘Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si'e Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot «. State St), week days at 10 A.M. and 2 an 
4.3 M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. ans Q 
P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4.39 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M, 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, $14.50. 


For further particulars sag special rates for large 
parties apply to ERCHANT, agent. 


av ‘days ftiabit Cured in i 
1] Pe 2 No pay Cont erred. 
p?.d. Stk PHEN . Lebanon, )) o 
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LEE “AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’'S LAST NOVEL. 


DY; Gras: & Quest. PB Francis H. UNpERWOoD 
LL. D., author of “Quabbin,” “The Poet ano the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
one By E.iza NELson BLair (Mra, Henry W. Blair) 





Neighbor Jackweod, By J.T. Trowsn por. New 
ana revised edition with #n autobiogrephical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.5 


Readings fromthe old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS- Wis: Low (hrs. Ir- 
ving W inslow), Cloth, 


gilt top, 83.50, 
Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
ew England. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M. A WILCOX, Protessor 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Make.Way for the King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Erozet 
D. D. $1.25, 


With notes. Two volumes, 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SAMUEL ADAMS 
Drakk, author of * Our Colonial Homes,” “Nooks 
a d Corners of New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Fveret T. Tom 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Lilus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven.- 
tures and exploitsof andrew Fiek and his compan- 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.” 


Inthe Saddle. By O1iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Across India. or Live Boys in she Far East. 
By OL: ver Optic. Illustrated. $1.2 


The Story of Patriot's Dav.. Sentess on and 
cencers. By Georee J. Varney. Cloth, illustrated, 
5U cents 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schovuis, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19h of ‘April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornim May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform “ith ‘Wee me "Im the series enti 
“Little Prudy's Children " a 


HISTORICA L HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Havdbeok of American Histor 
y the Lipraky MetTnop. F. r Secondary or heols. 
Period of te Constitution, 1789-1589, W.Bach- 
ELtR. 5) cents, net. 


The Study of English Hiesery. By the LABoRa- 
TORY Metuop. By Mary E, WILDER. vont 


Reference Handbook of Koman Binet. ay 
the LABORAT.RY MkT:iop, By CAROLINK W 
40 centa net. 

In Press—Rue FERENCE Had DBOOK OF GREEK HISTORY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’clessrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You, Edited by Anna E. Mack 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country gems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1, 


In Wild Rese Time. Ry AMANDA M. DOUGLAB, 
author of * rry,’ “bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 

“Osborne ot “hele har,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cares. 
by Epvyan D, Cnenry. aoereee edition. 
with two pack of cards, $1.5 

The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 


Making. and Fish Srecdiva. By Jonn Har- 
RINGTON KEENK. Illustrated, $1.f 


By A. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 


Compiled 
In box 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan In Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
EurRKKA Bask. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
Cc ou ATY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 





—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


Mail and Pass nger, 
+ an Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
. ’ . 


to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
" » for Troy and Albany. 

1.3 

3.0 


M Passenger accommodation. 
oll. 


Daily. Fast Exp ess. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacitic Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


: — via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 
excellent train service, fast 


— TT) 
or> 


Superb equipment, 


time and cc.urt+ our employees. 
For acditional train service from Poston to Fitch- 
bury and intermediate stations, see k cel time tables, 


which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all} orels in Keston. 

For maps, tt rovgh time tebles, rater of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accc mmodati n+, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company's o iftice, <0 Washingt n 
Street, or at ticket offie, passeng: r staticn, Cause- 
way Street, Bosten. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 





July Ist, 1895. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t7.15P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundaye ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot senne Street, Boston. 

-R. BABCOCK ‘Gen’l Pase’rAgent 


~ The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 


Equa! Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Ayya H 
Suaw, ALice Stone Biackwestt, and Lvoy 
E.AntTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Fark St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
paid. 50 cente 
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The Woman's Journal. 
_ ‘poston, avoust 17, 1895. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 


another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 


responsible for the payment. 








THE AGE OF MARIA BARBERI, 


| at once justified the venture. They 


| showed that the need had been real, a:beit 
— | unfelt. 


Oae hundred and twenty-eight 
| pupils the first year! The next year’s 
growth proved new quarters a necessity. 


woman master of, not mastered by, her 
body, consciously in possession of a per- 
fect instrument whereby to give exores- 
sion to the deepest soul in her, could in 
any manner desecrate this holy of holies? 








But even this more spacious hall was not Who shal! say what the woman-soul wiil 


adequate for long. 


stately mansion” must be builded. 


Friends of the good | become, 
and growing work saw that a ‘more | 
They | organ? 


when, through proper physical 
training, the brain isa perfectly nourished 
Oh, beautiful dream of the 


formed a stock company, and erected the | future, when woman, ever the undevel- 
present splendid building of which Bos. | oped, the repressed, sha!l, not in soul only 


tonians are justly proud. 
with a later addition, is probably the 


largest gymnasium building in the world, | 


and surely few can be better cquipped. 


No more of your antediluvian bars and | 
Miss Allen’s special 


short-roped rings! 


As to the age of Maria Barberi there | delight is a room fitted up for deep breath- 


seems to be a diversity of opinion. Several 


newspaper reports gave it as 15; others as 
22 One of the jurors affirms that she 
gave her age as being 19 wher she came 
to New York 3 years ago, making her | 
A telegram from Aaron | paradise for those who love the quality | 


present age 22. 


| ing exercises, which are a prominent fea- 
ture of her work. 
Four years ago the institution was made 


complete by the addition of baths, most | 


beautiful and convenient, aregular aquatic 


M. Powell, editor of The Philanthropist, of | which is conceded to follow close on the 


New York, received to day, says: 
beri’s age is nineteen years.” 


‘*Bar- 


heels of godliness. Thus is the Priestess 


| of Hygeia enabled to carry out to the full | 


Of course the greater the age of the un- | her ideas for keeping strong the strong 


fortunate girl, the less flagrantly unjust 
the sentence. But in any case it is, 
under the circumstances, wholly dispro- 
portioned to the crime. H. B, B. 


, re 
HOW TO REFORM THE CONSTITUENCY, 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald, 
commenting upon Mr. Blackwell’s letter, 
asks: 

How can “one million virtuous, edu- 
cated women who can read and write the 
English language’ be added to the de- 
based voting constituency of New York 
without adding a fair proportion of the 
other sort of women at the same time? 

The question is easily answered: By 
adopting a constitutioual amendment 
extending suffrage to women who are 
citizens of the State and of the United 
States, 21 years of age and upward, of 
sound mind, not convicted of crime, who 
can read and write the English language. 

There is a very general impression that 
if any women are allowed to vote, all 
women must be enfranchised. This is a 
mistake. It does not at all follow, be- 
cause all men practically are now voters 
in New York, that therefore suffrage must 
be extended to all women, if toany. In 
the admission of a new class of voters, 
more stringent qualifications may be im- 
posed in their case, if desired. H.B.B 


_ +a —— 


THE ALLEN GYMNASIUM FOR WOMEN, 


As the JOURNAL radites outward along 
the spokes of the wheel, it may fall into 
the bands of some readers who have never 
even heard of a certain interesting institu- 
tion to be found at the Hub. It is known 
to Hubites as ‘‘The Allen Gymnasium and 
Turkish Baths,” and is a veritable Temple 
of Hygeia, presided over by the most 
devoted priestess a goddess could desire. 

What makes this unique institution of 
special interest to the JOURNAL’s friends 
is the fact that it has evolved from modest 
beginnings to its present proportions 
entirely through the efforts of one brave 
woman. Mary E. Allen, nineteen years 
old, and ignorant of the fact that she had 
been set apart of the gods for a peculiar 
work, did as most young graduates of the 
feminine gender do, when the question is 
the all-absorbing one of shekels for daily 
bread,—she set about the cultivation of 
the Young Idea. Lack of physical 
strength, however, made it always uphill 
work, and at last became an insurmount- 
able stumbling-block in the way. She 
knew well enough what her body needed 
—toning up in every part by systematic 
exercise. But how to get it? There were 
gymnasiums for men—not for women. 
Whatever Boston had finally come to 
believe about the intellectual part of the 
‘ever feminine,’ she apparently still 
thought that the pbysical needed re- 
pression, not development. Of tight 
corsets, pinching shoes, enslaving dress- 
skirts, enough and to spare; but no dumb- 
bells, no chest weights, no vaulting bars. 
Mary Allen saw a need, felt a call. 
Woman wust have the best possible body, 
if she were to have the best possible 
mind. 

Our schcol ma’am called on many 
learned M. D.s, and gsined the support 
of a goodly number. She hired a hall, 
equipped it, printed a circular, and was 
ready for business. The hall was tiny, 
to be sure, and the apparatus! A patron 
of the present Ajlen Gymnasium cannot 
repress a smile of tender pity at thought 
of it. Besides dumb-bells and clubs, 
there were two chest weights, two sets of 
breast bars, a pair of suspended rings, 
travelling rings with wonderfully short 
rcepes—the ceiling was 30 low—a vaulting 
bar, and some venerable parallel bars 
loaned for ninety-nine years because they 
could nr ither be sold nor given away ! 

It must have required some courage, 
some faith, 


to spend all her small savings in the 
equipment of her craft, and launch out 
into the unknown deep. But the results 


|and making strong the weak. 


This, together | 


Not only | 


| exercise now, but also every conceivable | 


application of water can be brought to 
bear in the conflict with weakness and 
disease. In the beautiful plunge bath of 
| white marble and tiles, filled with artesian 
| well water, women and children safely 
and happily learn toswim. Bo:sides gym- 
nasium, baths, and swimming school, 
| there are bowling alleys, a tennis court, 
|}and a special water cure department 
| added this last year, which has already 
meant aid and comfort to many. 

The woman who is the life and soul of 
this great. and successful institution has 
worked out, little by little, her own meth- 
| ods with the same courageous indepen- 
| dence which characterized her start. She 
has gleaned the best from many sources 
and systems, but has permitted herself to 
be bound by none. Her work differs from 
all others in being a regular school course 
for the body, extending through many 
years. Loyal to this brave soul, as one of 
the sweetest, strongest, fullest of light 
among women, loyal to the work as what 
is needed to help make perfect women, 
hundreds of enthusiastic pupils, from 
six years old to sixty-seven, grow stronger 
and therefore*happier, day by day. To 
this shrine of the health goddess come not 
only those on whom she already showers 
her gifts, to pay tribute lest the divine 
favor be withdrawn; also there come for 
healing at her hands women aillicted with 
the numberless ills to which flesh is 
heir; women with dyspepsia, women with 
headaches, corpulent women, women with 
cold hands and feet, women who know 
the misery of nervous prostration. 

About ten years ago Miss Allen, con 
scious of the good she was herself doing, 
and of the need of other laborers in this 
field, opened a normal course, one of the 








first of its kind. There are now anumber 
of these normal schools of gymnastics, 
among which are Dr. Sargent’s, in Cam- 
bridge, perhaps oldest of all; Dr. Ander- 
son’s in New Haven; and in Boston, be- 
sides Miss Allen’s, two devoted to the 
Swedish system and one connected with 
the Christian Association. 

It is chiefly to bring to the thought of 
young women the teaching of gymnas- 
tics as a profession, that this account of 
one woman’s achievement has been writ- 
ten. Girls, are you struggling with the 
question what to do in life? Then think 
of this profession. There are still com 
paratively few callings, the doors of which 
stand wide open to women, and in these, 
women are already beginuing to push and 
jostle one another in the struggle for exis- 
tence. Here is a fleld which is not only 
not overcrowded, but it is a great white 





some devotion to woman- | 
hood’s cause, for the young captain thus | 


harvest which no one is garnering. Such 
an institution as Miss Allen conducts, is 

to be found in no other city, with all the 
| departments. Even gymnasiums alone 
| for women and children are in existence 
| almost nowhere. Yet it is probable that 
| every city in the country could support 
Also school and college positions in 
| this department of education, are con- 
stantly being created. The thing is in the 
air, or rather is not yet, but soon will be. 
Ere long, this field will be as full of flap 
ping wings as any other. Remember the 
reward of the early bird. The promise of 
financial recompense is good. The com 
| paratively new and undeveloped condition 
| of the work, offers large opportunity to 
| the alert young womaa for an original 
| use of her powers. 


|; one. 





| ‘This is a calling which should appeal to | 


| girls who wish not only to earn a little 


but also in body, be free’ Are you not 
tired of weakness and sickness in women, 
of nervous, headachy, backachy women? 
Oh, for strong, hearty, healthy, happy 
women, who shall radiate life, not dark, 
dismal death! Surely the profcssion that 
makes for these ends is noble and beauti- 
ful. It is worthy the best eflorte of the 
brightest and best. It is worthy to be 
earnestly considered, dear girls, by you. 
ELIZABETH MITCHELL FESSENDEN. 


~@ee — 


THE BALLOT AND WAGES. 

Miss M’Intyre next takes up the wage 
question, and asserts that the ballot could 
not help working women, because ‘*legis- 
lation affects the business of the country 
only in a general way, helping or hurting 
all the workers alike in any special indus- 
try.”” This is altogether inexact. Legisla- 
tion sometimes excludes women entirely 
from a specialindustry. In Virginia, for in- 
stance, women are not allowed to practice 
law; and a gifted Virginia woman, the 
wife of a lawyer, who wished to practice 
with her husband, has been trying in vain 
for years to get the law changed. ‘The 
Virginia Legislature obstinately refuses to 
do it, and the assertion was made in the 
legislative debate that to allow women 
to practice law would lead to ‘‘the down- 
fall of the Anglo-Saxon civilization.” 
That prominent opponent of woman suf- 
frage, Prof. Goldwin Smith, indulged in 
similar dismal predictions a few months 
ago in Toronto, where a well-qualified 
young Canadian woman has been trying 
to secure admission to the bar. When the 
law does not forbid a given trade or pro- 
fession to women, it often lays restrictions 
upon their labor which are not imposed 
upon that of men, or seeks to surround 
them with special safeguards, which help 
or hurt according to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of these provisions. 

Miss M’Intyre says the low wages of 
women are due to the fact that most 
working girls expect to marry, and do 
marry after a few years, and therefore 
have neither time nor incentive to develop 
the skil! that commands high pay; while 
for the same reason they gravitate to such 
work as can most easily be made a tempo 
Srary occupation, and competition come 
in to make the matter worse. This is all 
true, as far as it goes; but it does not 
cover the whole case. Unskilled labor 
does not deserve as high pay as skilled 
labor, and where women do not receive 
equal wages with men, it is often because 
their work is not equally good—mainly 
for the reasons given by Miss M’Intyre. 
But how about the many cases where 
women do not receive equal pay for reaily 
equal work? Here the explanation can 
only be found in sentiment and sex priju- 
dice—the same sentiment and sex preju- 
dice that seek to exclude women from 
suffrage. 

Here are two examples that have come 
within my own knowledge. Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, wife of the editor of the 
Christian Register, is, as is well known, a 
remarkably expert short-hand writer. 
She was one of the earliest women to be 
employed by the government at Washing- 
ton in that capacity. The head of her 
department advised her not to draw her 
pay in person, but to let it be sent to her by 
mail, and always to sign her receipts I. C. 
Barrows instead of using her full natne. 
If it were known that she was a woman, 
he said, her pay would probably be cut 
down. She followed this advice success- 
fully for some time. ‘hen a regulation 
was introduced that all government em- 
ployees must take the ‘‘iron-clad oath;” 
and that had to be donein person. ._There 
was much surprise when among the army 
of male clerks a small woman came up to 
swear that she never had borne arms 
against her country, and never would. 
She was not dismissed—her services were 
too valuable—but her salary was immedi- 
ately cut down. 

An old schoo!mate of my own was a 
victim of sex-prejudice in the same way. 
She was a quiet, modest girl, but a 
remarkably brilliant scholar. She mar 
ried a professor in a western college. 
Whenever her husband had to go away on 
business, she took his classes. When 


daily bread, but in earning it, to bring! several of the professors went away to- 


somewhat of betterment to the world; to 
girls possessed of the reform spirit, and 
| particularly to those interested in the 
| Woman reform in all its branches and 
| meanings. It is largely Miss Allen’s in- 
| tense devotion to the cause of womanhood 
which has kept on fire her zeal for this 
work. Possibly, in no way can women 
| be better helped out of the bondage of the 
| past, than through being brought into 
) right relations to their bodies. What 





gether to attend a teachers’ convention, 
she took all their classes, and taught them 
to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. 
By-and by her husband’s health began to 
fail. She took his place as his substitute, 
and drew his salary, thus supporting their 
young family. At last her husband’s 
health broke down so completely that he | 
was obliged to resign, and she was ap- 
pointed to his professorship ; 
moment that she began to fill the place in | 


— 


her salary was reduced from $1,200 a year 
to $700 

Neither of these cases could be explained 
by the woman’s lack of ekill, nor by the 
competition of other women for the place. 
Both were cases of sex-prejudice, pure and 
simple. 

There is still a very prevalent idea that 
& woman is an inferior creature, and can- 
not be worth equal pay witha man. Some 
years ago, one of the type-setters on the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL was a young woman 
who was earning the money to take her 
through Boston University. She was a 
bright, intelligent, well educated girl, and 
did excellent work. One day two young 
men came to the printing office and asked 
for work. They were gaunt and ragged, 
aud evidently in need of a job. They 
were given employment; but when they 
found out that the young 
being paid at the same rate as themselves. 
they immediately threw up their situation 
and left. They would not stay in a place 


where they were paid no more than a} 


woman. 

This notion is not confined to the illiter- 
ate. In one of the best colleges for women 
in New England, the professor of political 
economy is in the habit (or was until very 
recently) of teaching his classes 


This teaching awakened gave doubts in 
the mind of his assistant, a young woman, 
and she brought the matter before the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Simi- 
lar teaching by the professor in a Western 
institution of learning called out Catheriné 
Waugh’s book on ‘*Women and Wages.” 
The same thiog is taught in many other 


“places. 


Miss 
simply one of supply and demand. But 
demand is powerfully affected by fashion 
and prejudice. There is no demand fora 
bonnet of last year’s style, although it 
may be intrinsically prettier and more 
valuable than one in this year’s style. 
There is no demand for women for many 
places which they are abundantly able to 
fill—as principals of public schools, for 
instance—because it is the fashion to re- 
serve these positions exclusively for men. 
A few years ago, the principalship of a 


| primary school in Chicago became vacant. 


It was proposed to fill it with the woman 
who stood next in the line of promotion, 
and who was acknowledged to be compe- 
tent. The anti-woman party wished to 
import from a distance a young man of 
less experience, rather than to let the 
place be filled by a woman. While the 
matter was under discussion, Mrs. Caro 
line F. Corbin, the leader of the Chicago 
‘‘remonstrants,” published in the papers 
an open letter urging that the ‘‘higher 
positions in the schools” ought always to 
be reserved for men—even when, as in 
this case, the school was a school for very 
small children. 


In paying women unequal wages for | 


work, the Government sets the 
There have been repeated in- 


equal 
example. 


stances in the departments at Washing- | 


ton where a clerk has fallen ill and his 
wife has filled his place and drawn his 
salary as a substitute for a year or more, 
and then, upon his death, has been ap- 


pointed to his place; but as soon as she | 


begins to draw the salary in her own 
name, instead of her husband's, her pay is 
always cut down from one-third to one 
half. 
he once asked a certain official at Washing- 
ton what was the salary attached to a 
certain grade of government clerkship. 
The individual addressed looked up and 
asked unblushingly, ‘‘Man or woman?” 
It is fully understood that women in the 
departments are to receive less pay for 
the same work. 

So far as the army of women in Govern- 
ment employ are concerned, woman suf- 
frage would be the direct means of doing 
away with this injustice. 
wowen in the employ of private in- 
dividuals are concerned, woman suffrage 
would affect the injustice only indirectly, 
by helping to do away with the sex- 
prejudice which is the cause of it, and by 
raising the standard of woman’s work 
through increased 
creased self-respect. In addition, woman 
suffrage would open to women many 
position’ in Government employ 
arbitarily closed to them, and thus to 


some extent lessen the pressure of 
competition. It would also abolish many 
petty impositions now practised upon 
working women with impunity. Mrs 


Heien Campbell, in ‘Prisoners of 
Poverty,” points out that there is at least 


one day in the year when the employer | 


of workingmen has to reckon with them 
not as mere “hands,” but as human 
beings; while for the employer of women, 
election day brings no such time of 
reckoning. 

Miss M’Intyre expresses the hope that 


|the problem may be solved ultimately | 
and | 


by “‘organization among workers, 


| the codperation of all intelligent women,” 
but from the | provided the latter ‘leave the duties of 


political life to those whom they now 


woman was | 


that | 
women ought to receive less pay than | 
men, even when they do equal work. | 


M’Intyre says the question is | 


Congressman Pickler told me that | 


So far as the | 


intelligence and in- | 


now | 





her own name and not as his substitute, | burden,” and so have more spare time to 


| devote to the wage problem. 


As for 
organization among workers, the labor 
unions are almost all for woman suffrage. 
Here again it is the weight of expert 
opinion against that of the inexperienced 
outsider. And for intelligent women, as 
they study the problem, they are more 
and more coming sround to the conclu- 
sion reached by George William Curtis. 
Mr. Curtis said: 

[ have no superstition about the ballot. 
I do not suppose it would immediately 
right all the wrongs of women, any more 
than it has righted all those of men. But 
what political agency has righted io 
many? Here are thousands of miserable 
men all around us; but they have every 
path opened to them. They have their 
advocates; they have their votes; they 
wake the laws, and, at last and at worst, 
they have their strong right hands for de- 
fence. And here are thousands of miserable 
women pricking back death and dishonor 
with a little needle; aud now the sly hand 
of science is stealing that little needle 
away. T'he ballot does not make those 
men happy nor respectable nor rich nor 
noble; but they guard it for themselves 
| with sleepless jealousy, because they 
know it is the golden gate to every op- 
portunity; and precisely the kind of 
| advantage it gives to one sex, it would 
give to the other. 


In Wyoming, the law forbids any dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay 
of men and women employed by the 
| State, when the work done is the same. 
A. S. B. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN, 

Miss Flora C. Stevenson, of Scotland, is 
the first and only woman on whom the 
Scottish Educational Institute has con- 
ferred the distinction of election as Hon- 
orary Fellow. As a member of the Edin- 
burg Association of the University Edu- 
cation of Women, she has had great influ- 
ence in securing the admission of women 
to the university classes, 

The women graduates of Cornell Uni- 
versity have issued a handsome history of 
Sage College from its inception, twenty 
| years ago, as a tribute to Henry W. Sage, 
| who founded Sage College, and donated 
| it to Cornell University. The history 

gives information concerning the women 
who have been in Cornell University and 
a list of the women who have taken 
degrees. 

Miss Fanny G. Wilson, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., bas been elected preceptress of 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary. Miss Wil- 
son is a classical graduate of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, at Delaware, 0. 
She has spent two years in France and 
Germany, and has travelled around the 
world. She has had several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, the past year having 
been spent in her Alma Mater, taking the 
place of the professor in French. 

Miss Mary W. Wells, a graduate of 
Wyoming (N. Y.) Seminary, has been 
superintendent of the deaconess home in 
Baltimore for nearly two years past. 
Recently she was transferred to the super- 
intendency of the Jane Abraham deacon- 
ess home, of Portland, Ore. Miss Wells 
was a teacher for some time in Iowa 
Wesleyan University; afterward precept- 
| ress in Napa Collegiate Institute, Cal. 
Returning to Iowa she took a course of 
study in medicine and was admitted to 
the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association. 
The care of her aged mother in Knoxville, 
Ia., confined her to home work, where she 
was selected as Sunday school superin- 
tendent, and served with great accepta- 
bility. When relieved from home cares 
| she entered the Lucy Webb Hayes Train- 

ing School, in Washington, D. C., where 
| she graduated with honor. F. M. A. 
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THANKS TO MRS, LIVERMORE. 
| —— 

The Boston Daily Advertiser renders 

| thanks to Mrs. Livermore as follows: 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has recently 

put forth two utterances that reflect a3 

much credit upon her head and her heart 

| as anything that she has ever written, or 

| spoken, or done. ‘I'o say this is to bestow 
the highest possible praise. 

We refer to her expressions in regard 
to the case of Maria Barberi, and the let- 
ter addressed to the missing and mysteri- 
ous Mrs. Gardner. Both are full of truth, 
purity, sympathy, sweet charity, love of 


justice, and both evince the serenest 
wisdom. 
The utterance regarding the Barberi 


case has the additional grand quality of 
being full of a splendid Cbristian and 
womanly wrath against man’s inhumanity 
to woman. As was to be expected, and 
in one sense to be desired, the Barberi 
interview has elicited a considerable 
amount of billingsgate from a class of 
creatures Who feel themselves to be 
personaliy gibbeted for public abh rrence 
| wheuever a stinging reduke is eduinis- 
| tered to the perpetrators of th cruelest 
wrongs that are inflicted and suffered in 
this worid. 

But the best manhood as well as the 
truest womanhood of the whole country 
| unquulifiediy indorses Mrs. Livermore’s 
brave words on this subject. Perhaps the 
ndorsement of the best men is, if possible, 
even more emphatic than is that of the 
| truest women. In proportion as men 
respect their own mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters, and according to the 
measure of men’s deserving of the trust 
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and love of good women, so do men ap- 
prove of what Mrs. Livermore has said 
about the case of Maria Barberi. 


— eS ae 


AN INTERESTING SYMPOSIUM, 


The Boston Daily Globe of Aug. 15 | 
reports interviews with several eminent 
women on the Barberi case. Mrs. Liver- 
more said: 





duties have kept me so much engaged, 
that I have had no time to follow this 
case as I otherwise would have done. 
However, I think that I agree with Mrs. 
Livermore’s stat'ment, “If a man be- 
trayed my daughter, | would shoot him.” 
In this instance the girl was justified in 
her sct; indeed, there was nothing else 
that she well could do. No one upholds 
Jaw and order more strongly than I. In 
this case and others similar, the law is all 





What I have said I have said. I offer | 
no’ corrections. ' 

Mrs. Livermore's sister, in conversation, 
referred to the intense sympathy felt by 
Mrs. Livermore for women who are 
victims of wrong. Her action in the 
recent Gardner case, and the letter which 
she addressed to the unfortunate woman 
through the newspapers, have impelled 
numbers of destitute and sorrowing 
women to apply to her for aid and | 
counsel. 

The same motherly nature that | 
prompted my sister to utter her convic- 
tions in the case of that unfortunate 
Italian gir), Maria Barberi, caused her to 
act the part of a friend to these other 
unfortunate souls, and in a number of 
cases Mrs. Livermore has bestowed sums 
of money upon those whose applications 
were worthy. Mv sister praises highly 
the eflorts which The Globe has put forth 
to restore Mrs. Gardner to her friends; 
at the same time her sympathies are with 
this woman, as they are with many of her 
class, who, through a melancholia brought 
on by insufficient heart and brain food, 
wreak out their dissatisfaction with life 
by enacting a tragedy. 

Dr. Salome Merritt said: 

Until sentence was pronounced upon 
the unfortunate girl I had given the cir- 
cumstances but little thought. We should 
be cautious in our statements. because, by 
advocating extreme measures, we are 
liable to inflame the minds of the ignorant 
and the untrained. While I have a 
woman’s sympathy for Maria Barberi, I | 
do not believe murder is justified by an 
offence of any character whatsoever. Mrs. 
Livermore is a mother, and in the very 
intensity of her outraged maternal feel- 
ings she has been led to advocate the 
righting of one wrong by the perpetration 
of another. I do not believe in the murder 
of offenders. The law must deal with 
every criminal. and if the law be insuffi 


-cient then wait until it can be made equal 


to its responsibilities. As this question is 
now before the people, we see only its 
surface side. The root of the evil strikes 
far deeper into the springs of human 
action. It lies in the ignorance of the 
untrained mind with regard to the sacred 
ness of sexual functions and the real 
nature of their uses. To educate the young 
to a knowledge of the responsibilities 
which these powers require of them is the 
foremost reform before our people. I 
cannot speak too strongly on this point. 
and I am glad of any opportunity to pre- 
sent to the public a thought on this ques- 
tion. The terrible evil which results from 
unregulated appetites can only be eradi- 
cated by a highes and purer education. 
Train the mind as it should be, and the 
wrong will cease. Murder will not settle 
the question. 

Dr. Caroline E. Hastings said: 

No one is ever justified for committing 
murder. However, I should, under simi- 
lar circumstances, be very likely to do the 
same thing myself. No greater disgrace 
could attend this country than the hanging 
of this child, for I do not regard her as a 
woman. Let the people consider what a 
monstrous offense it would be against 
decency, to permit the electrocution to 
take place. Here is a child, endowed 
with all the impetuosity of her race, 
brought up in ignorance of the responsi- 
bilities of life, sentenced to be legally 
murdered. Her sentence should be com- 
muted; she should not even be left in jail, 
but should be placed in environments 
where the development of her higher 
nature would be assured. A girl who 
would rise to the occasion of her own 
honor, as Maria Barberi has done, has in 
her the making of more than an ordinary 
woman. 

Dr. Julia Morton Plummer, the founder 
of the Talitha Cumi home for fallen 
women and girls, said: 

I cannot agree with Mrs. Livermore in 
her extreme statement. Murder cannot 
be condoned for any offense of which it is 
the sequence. Certainly, I should neyer 
say auything to justify this crime, because 
in such an act there is no recognition of 
God’s laws as supreme. Yet we must 
remember the extreme youth of the girl, 
also the warm Italian blood that flows in 
her veins, quick to revenge an insult, as 
weil as the fact that she had been out- 
rageously dealt with, and then treat 
mercifully this unfortunate one. In such 
a wrong there ought always to be a 
recognition of that spirit of fairness in 
adjudging punishment of both oflenders 
as would appease the sense of justice of 
men and women throughout the country. 
The electrocution of this child would bea 
disgrace to the American people. My 
home deals principally with that class of 
girls who are sianed against, and who 
have not become hardened by sin. One 
of the greatest of the difficulties en- 
countered is that of awakening these girls 
to an appreciation of the wrong done 
them. ‘There seems to be an absence of 
feeling amo: zg the majority who come to 
me for aid. In contrast to this condition 
I cannot but admire the self-respect which 
gave itself vent in the tierce rsentment 
shown by Maria Barberi. You trace 
therein the elements of a pure woman- 
hood struggling for life. Young girls 
are so often cruelly betrayed through the 
viciousness of men, that these cases can- 
not fail to excite the warmest sympathy. 

Rev. Mary D. Whitney of South Bos 
ton said: 

This subject is such a deep one, and my 


} sent an 


on the side of the men, with no pittance 
of justice fora woman. So there isin my 
mind, a justification for the act of Maria 
Barberi or any other girl who would re- 
insult in so fierce a manner. 
These terrible tragedies will occur 
between men and women until we main- 
tain a higher standard of purity. 


| 


| 


| 


| 





Wells Brown, Charles and Sarah Remond, 
Frances Ellen Harper, and other well- 
known members of the race, have, many | 
times, partaken of their hospitality. Mr. | 
Tibbetts was an ardentisupporter of woman 
suffrage. When the Natick Woman Suf- 
frage League was organized, he was made 
its treasurer, an office which he continued 
to hold as long as he lived. When placed 


| in the casket, a yellow ribbon, the woman | 


We | 


need a loftier education, from which will | 


result better laws. We should bring this 
question of sexual ‘relationships to the 
front among reforms. Theu these fearful 
outrages will cease. Men who commit 
these dastardly depredations against 
woman’s virtue are maniacs. We must 


begin the reform of society by educating | 


both boys and girls to a higher under 
Standing of their own natures. 
education must be continued among 
young men and women who are to marry, 
that they may enter this relationship 
with a trained recognition of the re- 


| sponsibilities that await them. 
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N.E, HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN, 


Boston, AUGUST 12, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The medical and surgical wards of the 
hospital have been closed for repairs 
during the last month, and are now very 
attractive in their fresh condition, and 
ready for the reception of patients. 

The Sewall Maternity has been open 
through the summer, as the building is new 
and did not need renovation. Physicians 
and nurses have been enjoying their vaca- 


| tions during this interval, and all is in 


readiness for carrying on the work with 
renewed interest and success. Extensive 
repairs have also been made in the dis 
pensary, although the need of a new build 
ing for it is still severely felt. 
Yours very truly, 
EpNAH D. CHENEY, Pres. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


The fact, officially announced, that 
Queen Victoria has given her consent to 
the bill passed by the Parliament of South 
Australia, enfranchising the women of 
that country upon equal terms with men, 
and that it bas thus become a law, will 
encourage the friends of woman’s enfran- 
chisement in our own and other countries 
to persevere in their efforts to secure for 
all, irrespective of sex, equality before 
the law.—The Philanthropist. 

Intemperance is no longer looked upon 
as a pardonable weakness, but as a grave 
fault and a disgrace. It has ceased to be 
permissible, as it once was, for public 
men to be seen drunk. Society does not 
extend its former indulgence to persons 
who fail to control their appetite for 
strong drink. The practice of ‘‘fanning 
the flame of friendship with a wing of 
conviviality” is by no means so prevalent 
as it used to be, for the simple reason that 
it has become disreputable. These salu- 
tary changes have been brought about 
chiefly by the woman workers in the 
temperance ficld; and it is doubtful if the 
other sex has accomplished as much in 
the same time, in any way, for the moral 
and social interests of civilization.—St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


SETH W. 


TIBBETTS. 


sustained a great joss in the death of Seth 
W. Tibbetts, one of its most valued and 
most interested members. Born in New 
Hampshire in 1824, he came to Natick in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. Here 
he entered a shoe factory, where he soon 
became the inspector and shipper, a re- 
sponsible position which he held for 
twenty years. In 1868 


Tibbetts being one of its projectors. 
was elected its secretary, and later, was 





offices which he held until January of the 


slso made treasurer and book keeper, | 


The | 


suffrage badge, was seen in the lapel of 

his coat. He had worn one on his coat 

ever since its adoption as an emblem by 

the National-American Woman Suffrage | 
Association, and would never allow it to 
be removed Asa citizen, he had always 
been an ardent and consistent supporter 
of temperance principles. When prohibi- 
tion was made a political question, he saw 
the need of it, and adopted and advocated 
it with voice and vote. As a friend and 
neighbor, he was like pure gold. His 
kindness, gentleness and courtesy were 
never-failing, and marked him as a true 
gentleman. The funeral services were 
held at his late residence, Rev. L. R. 
Daniels, the Unitarian minister, officiat- 
ing. There was a very large attendance. 
Mr. Tibbetts lacked but a few months of | 
the three score and ten years allotted to 

man. Sixty-nine pond lilies, represent- 

ing the years of his life, and symbolizing 

its purity, constituted one of the floral of- 

ferings. Of these there were many, con- | 
tributed by the directors of the Natick | 
Protective Union, the employes of the 


| same store, the Natick Woman Suffrage | 





The Natick Woman Suffrage League has | 


; just before reaching New York harbor on 


League, and the Liberal Association, be- 
sides many piec:s from personal friends. 
Impressive vocal music was rendered by 
the Vivian Quartette, consisting of young 
ladies. Among the selections was the 
favorite hymn of Rev. Theodore Parker, 
‘‘Nearer my God to Thee.” The inter- 
ment was at Dell Park Cemetery. The 
pall bearers consisted of members of the 
directors and employes of the store. They 
requested the privilege of acting in that 
capacity. By his death, Mrs. Tibbetts is 
left alone, they being childless. But the 
memory of her husband’s pure and noble 
life, filled with the love of humanity, and 
devoted to all good works, will be a great 
source of comfort to her. 0. A. C. 


> —_ 


Mrs.CHARLOTTE B, THOMAS, one of the 
best-known Baptist missionaries in India, 
died recently at Insein, Burmah, where 
her son, Rev. W. F. Thomas, is in charge 
of the Burmah Department of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Mrs. Thomas was 
the widow of Rev. B.C. Thomas of Bos- 
ton, who was engaged in missionary work 
for seventeen years in Burmah, and died 


a voyage home. After remaining seven 
years in this country, during which period 
she made herself familiar with the kinder- 
garten method of instruction, she re- 
turned to India, locating at Henzada, 
Burmah, where her busband had labored, | 
and in which place she had the distinction | 
of being the first white woman to labor | 
among the native Karens. About ten | 
years ago she visited the Arracan Yoma | 
and Pegu Yoma mountains, laboring | 
among the Chins, to whom the gospel had | 
never been preached. Four years ago she | 
came to America, visited her mother and | 
sister in Boston, and passed a portion of | 
the summer with friends in Portland, | 
Saco, Waterville and Skowhegan. She | 





| then went back to Henzada, Burmah, to | 


pass the closing years of her life. She 
had a powerful influence over the natives, | 
by whom she was familiarly known as | 
‘‘Mother” Thomas. Mrs. Thomas was a | 
descendant in the seventh generation of | 
Myles Standish and John Alden and Pris- | 


| cilla. 


the Natick Pro- | 
tective Union store was organized, Mr. | 


He | 


| 


present year, when the state of his health | 


forced him to resign these trusts, much to 
the regret of all the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1857, Mr. Tibbetts married Miss Ma 
tilda Burleigh, of Ossipee, N. H. This 
was an ideal marrisg’. Their tastes were 
similar, both beirg interested in all re 


aim to make the world better. 


and religion they he'd liberal views 


forms and pregressive movements which | 
In polit es | 


| They were Abolitionists of the most pro- | 


| nounced type, and, while 
working in that direction in a very modest 
way, their house was ever open to such 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


| and others. 


| extended to the colored people also. 
Frederick Douglass, Harriet Lubman 
(called the Moses of the slaves), William 


themselves | 


advanced thinkers and public advocates | happiness from this source, even during 
as Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garri- | her last illness, when her room was con- 
son, Parker Pillsbury, Stephen S. Foster, | stantly supplied with wild flowers by her 
A cordial welcome was ever | friends. 





a 
| 

Harriet H. GRAUPNER, daughter of the | 
Inte Gottlieb Graupner, died in Boston, | 
Aug. 2, 1895. It is weil that the close of | 
such a life should receive fitting notice. | 

Miss Graupner’s father was one of the | 
early advocates of musical culture in our | 
city. He was well known as a publisher | 
of wusic, and a3 a thorough teacher. In | 
the latter capacity he was well received in | 
the best families of Boston. He began | 
the musical education of his daughter at 
an early age, so that she was a fine pianist 
when a mere child. In later years, she 
was the friend and pupil of that accom- | 
plished musician, Otto Dresel, who pro- | 
nounced her the finest lady pianist in the 
Uvited States. Her reputation as a 
teacher, was equally sigh, and her numer- | 
ous pupils became her warm friends for 
life. An ictimate friend of John S. | 
Dwight, she united with him in the . flort 
to raise and keep a high ideal standard of 
music, aud her judgment was bighly 
valued by artists. 

She bad a broad, general culture in art 
and literature. She had a keen sense of | 
the beauty of nature, and reaped much 





She was deeply interested in the Asso- 
ciative movement under William Henry 
Channing, but in her later years became 


* 


| ers, and had a thoughtful 
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interested in the Episcopal Church, in 


| which she had been educated, and found 


great joy and comfort in the friendship 
and ministrations of the beloved Bishop 
Brooks. ‘The breadth of her thought, the 
generosity of her spirit, the liveliness of 
her disposition, the warmth of her heart, 
and the gentleness of her temper, made 
her greatly beloved, and her life was full 
of kindly thoughts and unseifish deeds, 


Her friends will be glad to know that she | 


was surrounded by unremitting attentions 
from relatives and friends, and that, 
though suffering much, her mind was un- 
clouded to the last. She enjoyed the flow- 
care for the 
fatigue of those around her to the last 
moment. Such alife may not have a 
name in written histories, but it helps to 
make the world happier and better, and 


to give us greater love of God and faith | 


in humanity. E. D. C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Girl’s Industrial School of Missis- 
sippi, which is a model of female indus- 
trial education, will send four hundred 
girls to the Expositiop. 

The Mother's Friend, a monthly periodi- 
cal devoted to the interests of the home 
and the welfare of the race, is edited and 
published by Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Yearly subscription, 
50 cents; single number, 5 cents. 


Mrs. T. DeWitt Talmage died at Dans 
ville, N. Y.,on Aug. 5. Since the burn- 
ing of the Brooklyn Tabernacle last year, 
Mrs. Talmage suffered from nervous 
prostration and never fully recovered 
the shock of that memorable Sunday 
afternoon. 

Whether women shall practice as sur- 
geons and physicians in Austria is a ques- 
tion now under consideration by the 
government, in consequence of a petition 
tobe allowed to practice presented by 
Baroness Possauer. Prussia has just de- 
cided to throw open medical studies and 
degrees to women. 


Pandita Surendrabala Devi is travelling 
in the important cities of Upper India 
with the object of rousing the Hindus to 
ameliorate the condition of their women 
by giving them education. Large audi- 
ences assemble to hear her, and the con- 
viction that India can never rise in the 
scale of nations until its women are edu- 
cated, seems to be gaining ground. 


Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, 
spoke Thursday evening, July 25, in the 
Universalist church, at Conesus, on 
Woman Suffrage, writes the N. Y. corre- 
sponodent of the Christian Leader. Mrs. 
Mary R. Boyd presided. There was a 
good audience. At the close of the lecture 
it was voted to organize a political equal- 
ity club, auxiliary to the State Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. 

In a recent issue of ‘'The Literary 
World,” Elizabeth Porter Gould, a long 
resident of Chelsea, now of Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, makes a plea, in behalf 
of America, for a memorial to Mrs. Brown 
ing in Westminster Abbey. Miss Gould 
had exceptional advantages, when in Ven- 
ice, to know of the Brownings, for 
through the courtesy of a son, Mr. Robert 
Barrett Browning,she saw the magnificent 
slab that was to mark the grave of Robert 
Browning in Westminster Abbey, and had 
the privilege of visiting the Browning 
Palace on the Grand Canal. 


The eredit of saving the large railroad 
restaurant from destruction by fire at 
Rockingham Junction afew nights ago, is 
due to the young ladies employed at the 
restaurant. Manager Graves gave each 
girl a water pail. They mounted the 
roof. By a systematic arrangement, the 
water was passed up to them, one pail at 
atime, and empticd on the slowly burning 
timber whenever it blaz d out anew. It 
was an interesting sight, and the railroad 
(flicials have paid them a deserved com- 


pliment. Manager Graves made every 


' thirg pleasant for all who assisted in sav- 


ing the property. The f male fire brigade 
isa grand success.— Manchester (N. H.) 
Union. 

One of the most useful works managed 
by the Salv tion Army in New York, is 
the creche conducted at 82 Cherry Street, 
by the Slum Brigade. The work was be- 
gun by a few devoted women four years 
ago, and now there are 135 children a 
week cleansed, fed and cared for by the 





four women who make this nursery their 
special charge. An English woman called 
| **Auntie” by the little ones, is at the head 
| of the work, and has been fitted for it by 
| her own motherhood and by her experi- 
ence as a trained hospital nurse. No harsh 
words are ever used in the pleasant rooms 
| or on the roof where the little ones take 
| their airing. A few plants and flowers 
make it a garden of delight to the babies. 


| The Political Equality Association of 
| the 1ith Congressional District of Iowa 
| held a successful convention at Sheldon, 
| Juane5and6. Among the speakers were 
| Mrs. Simmons, State President of the 
| South Dakota W. S. A., Mrs. C. Flint 
| Holt, of Des Moines, and Miss Gordon, of 
Sioux City. Officers were elected as fol- 
| lows: president, Mrs. Kennedy, of Sioux 
| City; vice-president, Mrs. Wood, of Suth- 
erland; secretary, Mrs. Belden, of Sioux 
City; treasurer, Mrs. Col. Eldridge, of 
Sheldon. There were thirteen vice-presi- 
dents elected, one from each county, and 
each of whom will be president of her own 
county association. The next meeting 
will be held on the first Wednesday and 
Thursday in October, at Sioux City. 

The Maybrick Association of London, 
Eog., with which many American ladies 
are affiliated, is about to present a petition 
to the new Home Secretary, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, asking him to reopen the 
Maybrick case. Mrs. Florence Maybrick, 
is an American woman, a native of Mobile, 
Ala., who was some years ago convicted 
of having poisoned her husbind, a 
wealthy merchant of Liverpool. She was 
sentenced to be hanged, but the septence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. 
She is now confiaed in the Woking 
prison. Many persons believe that she is 
innocent. ‘The judge before whom she 
was tried later became insane and was 
compelled to retire from the bench by his 
associates. He always entertained a bitter 
prejudice against Americans. 

The Woman's Metical Journal for Aug. 
1895, contains illustrated biographical 
sketches of leading women of the medical 
profession. Those included are Dr. Marie 
Zakrzewska, of Boston, one of the earliest 
graduates. Dr. Elizia Burnside, of Phila- 
delphia, another pioneer, and Dr. Mary 
Spink, of Indianapolis, are of the younger 
women of the profession. The series will 
include portraits and notes of all women 
now prominent. This first attempt to 
make history of the women in medicine, 
will be of great value and will meet with 
a generous reception. There are also 
timely articles by able contributors, all 
women, with valuable information and 
pertinent suggestions forall. This is said 
to be the only woman’s medical journal in 
in the world. It is published in Toledo, 
O. 
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THE SHIPS. 





BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 





Still are the ships that in haven ride 
Waiting fair winds, or a turn of the tide; 
Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the ocean wide. 

Ob, wild hearts that yearn to be free 

Look and learn from the ships of the sea! 
Bravely the ships in the tempest tossed 
Buffet the waves till the sea be crossed ; 
Not in despair of the baven fair, 

Tho’ winds blow backward and leagues be lost. 
Oh, weary hearts that yearn for sleep 
Look ard learn from the ships of the deep! 


—_$—_~@e—_—_—_—. 


‘WHO I8 THIS JESUS OF NAZARETH?”’ 





BY MRS. CYRUS HAMLIN. 





Mrs. Knapp, of Bitlis, the nearest mi siorary station 

to the Suseoun mareacre, Writes that one of the Turk- 
fh soldiers, trouvied In mind by the memory of 
those awful scenes told h's wife to ask the wives of 
the’ Gtacurs” (infidels, unbeilevere,) who is ‘I/isso.s 
Nazaretsee.” (Jesus of Nazareth.) F rail the women 
vhom tiey haa to slaugbter cled calling upon Him. 
‘bey «ould bave life by just saying, ‘Mohammed 1s 
he pro het of God.” Toe Turks cali Jesus “/sa,” and 
© the ignorant soldier did bot understand the Ar- 
nenian fo m for Jesus of Nazareth. This incident 
avet uch avy Christian heart. 


‘Who is this ‘Jesus of Nazareth ?’’’ 

“be Mussulman soldier caught his breath, 
ind knit his brow, like a man oppressed, 
Nhom the soft divan hath brought no rest. 


le bad come from a field, of God accursed; 
fe had fought where devils did their worst! 
‘he fearful fray he would fain forget — 
no his soul its echoes were ringing yet. 


Who is this ‘Jesus of Nazareth ?’ 

‘he women a!! called his name, in death; 
nd the very children, caught to impale— 
‘ay !—not for a woman’s ear that tale! 


Your blood would freeze at its very fount; 

et the fire up into your brain would mount, 

ill you shrieked at night, when the wind awoke, 
_snd, shuddering, cowered till morning broke. 


“Nay, ask no question! I know not why 
The women and harmless babes must die. 
*Twas my chief's to order—mine to obey. 
Be it on his bead at the Judgment Day! 


«*Yes—there was one alternative: 
‘Call on our Prophet, and you live!’ 
But every victim, with dying breath, 
Called upon ‘Jesus of Nazareth !’ 


‘*Who is this ‘Jesus of Nazareth ?’ 

Does he bear the sword that conquers Death? 
Must | meet him there, when Azrael calls 
My naked soul to the Judgment halls ? 


*«Go—ask the Giaours—and tell me true, 
Who is this ‘Jesus of Nazareth?” Who? 
I have fought for Allah! But if He be 
Allah's vicegerent—woe is me!’’ 


Jesus of Nazareth! Lord of Life, 
Conqueror of all this world’s mad strife! 
Vengeance for blood that cries to thee! 
Bow the False Prophet on bended knee, 


Till the Cross shall quench the Crescent’s ray 
From St. Sophia to the Gates of Day; 

And murderous Moslem, with contrite breath, 
Shall call upon Jesus of Nazareth! 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Late, 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 


(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’*) 





CHAPTER XIV. 
IN THE STUDIO. 

Malden drew the curtain from his easel, 
and stood before the picture with critical 
eyes. Yes, it was good; he was not de- 
ceiving himself. Pity it was too late for 
this year’s Academy! He had never done 
work as true. The technical part—well, 
of course that might be better—but the 
whole thing, the expression, the pathos, 
how had he caught it? 

There was a lump in his throat as he 
gazed. It was not the Madonna he had 
imagined. There was no girlish beauty 
in this face. It was not the Priscilla that 
had come to Regent’s Building a year and 
a half ago. Where had he caught that 
wonderful look? 

Dollie was in her arms; but the ¢xpres- 
sion on her face was not the young 
mother-love he had intended to paint. 
Mary’s eyes, when she stood on Calvary, 
must have looked like the eyes on his 
canvas. Neither happiness nor youth 
was there. Life was drowning in the 
depths of their pain. Despair shrieked 
from their silence. 

‘A Nineteenth Century Madonna,” he 


it would bring the light back to her eyes, 
the color to her lips. Everything was 
gone, her beauty, her youth, even her 
child. 

He gulped down his trouble. 

How those women could look at Dollie 
and not break their hearts! Her heart 
was breaking, but she hid it from them 
all. 
hind its mask. And while Dollie died, 
she had to strive and strain and slave that 
her husband might enjoy his idleness—his 
New Religion. He laughed bitterly. If 
he had not begged the favor of that hour 
a day, when she sat to him with Dollie in 
her arms, she would scarcely have known 
what it was to brood over the little face. 

It was almost time for her to come in 
now. He smoothed out the lines of trou- 
ble from his forehead; whistled softly, 
that he might appear gay; drew a chair 
forward and shook up its cushions; put 
the bow] of violets where she would smell 
them. When Priscilla came in, she found 
a tall man in shabby velveteen who had 
kind eyes, and a manner casual almost to 
discourtesy. But he had noticed her tired 
droop. 

She stood beside him, looking at the 
canvas. 

“It is beautiful! The very image of 
the little maid; Dollie herself, my white 
flower. But—but—do I look like that? 
so hungry, and wan, and ill?” 

‘*It is like no one else, Mrs. Momerie.”’ 

‘IT must be growing very old.” 

“It is not that you look old; it is the 
sadness. Last year you were so bright!" 

‘*] think [ had a merry heart then. But 
now, it is hard. I have never seen my 
little baby smile. Think of it, Mr. Mal- 
den! Dollie is seven months old, and she 
hasn’t learned to smile yet. But I think 
she is growing; don’t you?” 

‘*Bravely.”’ He lied heroically. ‘She 
only wants the sun to bring the color to 
those pale cheeks.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Priscilla, eagerly. 
‘The spring is very trying in these Build- 
ings. 1 feel it myeelf. She should be 
out all day; only there is so much to do. 
I have been thinking if I might trust 
Jimmy Gibson. He might sit at the door 
holding her, I think. The other babies 
are pale, but not like my Dollie. On the 
steps she would get the sun and air.” 

‘‘A capital plan. Jimmy is to be trusted 
with anything of yours, Mrs. Momerie, 
even Dollie.” * 

‘“*T think he is.” 

The eagerness passed from her face. 
She sank down in her chair. She was 
always tired now. 

Malden took up palette and brush, and 
painted in silence. 

‘“*All that Dollie wants is color,” said 
Priscilla, wistfully. ‘*She has never been 
ill, and she seldom cries. She is so good, 
lying looking at me with her solemn big 
eyes! I think I love her more than if she 
had had a merry heart. So fragile she is! 
I am soglad you have painted her. It will 
be nice to think of it when she is a great 
rosy, romping girl. But I shall be sorry 
when you have finished. The time I sit 
here with Dollie is the best hour of the 
day.” 

*“T want to paint a companion to this,” 
said Malden, eagerly. ‘Il was going to 
ask you to sit again. I want another 
study of Dollie.” 

“I think you love my little baby.” 

“No one but you loves her more than I 
do, Mrs. Momerie, no one.” 

Malden had squeezed the whole of a 
tube of Veronese green on to his palette 
before he discovered what he was doing. 

‘Do you know,” said Priscilla, softly, 
“Dunstane is getting quite fond of her. 
In fact, he has her now all the time I am 
writing; and when I am ready to take 
her, he doesn’t want to give her up.” 

‘So you don’t have her at all?” 
laughed, harshly. 

‘I have her at night. I lie awake all 
night, that [ may feel I have her.” 

He had no answer to make, and Pris- 
cilla did not speak fora time. She won- 
dered if that was herself he was painting; 
herself as she was, the woman who had 
tasted failure, disappointment, disillu- 
sion; the bitterness of a loveless life. 
She, who loved everybody, could not win 


He 





had called it. It was a fitting name fora 
haggard civilization holding the babe, 
Want. His heart was stirred as he gazed. 

He had loved her so long; from the 
moment he had first seen her. He would 
have laid down his life for her; but he 
must stand outside and see her suffer. 
Society forbade him to pass the barrier 
that divided her from his help. Here was 
a woman drowning, going down in the 
black waters of despair; and, because he 
was a man, he must not spring to save 
her. Though he loved her to a thousand 
deaths, he must not put out his hand to 
rescue her. “If the man was murdering 
her in the fashion in which husbands 
murder their wives in the Buildings, I 
should be pardoned if I stopped him. But, 
because he is doing it delicately, without 
poker or knife, I must not interfere. He 
is killing her by inches; and those women 
stand by applauding.” She was s0 
young to be sacrificed! If he might give 





her even 80 little as his sympathy, surely 


her husband’s love. He had passed the 
days of passion. There was nothing left 
of the feeling he had had for her. 

“Do you remember the chalk study 
that you made of me when I was first 
married ?”" she asked. 

Yes, he remembered it; he had it still. 

‘*f wonder if you would let me look at 
it. I should like to compare them; this 
picture with that.” 

He brought it from the oak chest, and 
put it on the easel beside the Madonna. 
Then he stepped backward and stood be- 
hind Priscilla’s chair, and they compared 
the two; the happiness of the girl, the 
anguish of the woman. 

‘*Was I ever like that?” she asked, won- 
deringly. ‘Was I ever so happy?” 

‘*] Jike the last better,” he said, hoarsely ! 
turning his eyes away from the pitiful 
contrast. ‘‘I would not change the Ma- 
donna for the Maiden. That girl did not 
know what love was.” 


It was his love that had peered be- | 


“And yet I was happy! But that can’t 


be the reason, no, it can’t! else this last 

picture would be young and smiling, too; 
| for I don't know what love is; I only 
| know the ache and hunger and anguish 
of wanting it.” She drew the child closer. 
| **But I have my little baby. Thank God, 
I have my little baby.” 

Malden stood behind her chair, keeping 
| from her his white face, his strangling 
| breath. He knew her secret now; the 
| secret that he had guessed months ago. 
| She was hungry for love—and he had 
| so much to give her! He turned his head 
away. His eyes were upon the proces- 
sion of angels carrying lilies. 

“Do you know,’ he said, gravely, ‘I 
am sure it is not that which makes the 
difference between the two pictures. It 
is something deeper than happiness, or— 
or the want of Jove.” 

“I don’t know what it can be,” she 
said, wearily. 

“It is love itself.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—- ~~ - — 


THE DOCTOR'S CAMPAIGN IN MICHIGAN, 


‘‘Dear me, how. provoking!” 

Dr. Emma Luce was seated at the 
breakfast table in her cozy dining-room, 
giancing through the morning paper. She 
spoke with unwonted spirit, for Dr. Luce 
was, like charity, ‘‘not easily provoked.” 

‘*What is it, auntie?” asked her pretty 
niece, Ethel. 

‘‘Why, here is a notice of the Republi- 
can caucus for this ward to-morrow after- 
noon. Why didn’t we think of it?” 

‘‘What have you to do with the Re- 
publican caucus, auntie? What is a cau- 
cus, anyway?” said Ethel, languidly. 

“You poor ignorant child?” said the 
Doctor in a tone more of pity than of 
censure. She went on musingly, but with 
increasing animation. ‘To think that we 
women should be caught napping this 
way! Here we've been contending for 
the ballot all these years, and now when 
the men have graciously granted our 
request a little bit, where they thought it 
would do the least harm to masculine 
politics, I suppose, by permitting us to 
vote at school elections, we are showing 
our high appreciation by letting the men 
nominate the candidates for us. We have 
been so engaged in rejoicing over the 
privilege, and telling each other what we 
are going to do when election day comes, 
that we have forgotten all about the little 
preliminaries tne men look after so care- 
fully, and which are so essential. That 
caucus! Why didn’t we know it was 
coming ?”’ - 

‘*How could we be supposed to know?” 
asked her widowed sister, Mrs. Morse, 
who lived with her. ‘'We’ve never had 
anything to do with politics before, you 
know.” 

“That's true. It’s all the result of hav- 
ing been so long deprived of our natural 
rights—classed along with Indians, idiots, 
children and criminals. What more could 
be expected of women, to be sure? But 
for the leaders—the advance guard of this 
movement, who have all along contended 
that women would use the ballot and use 
it wisely—for us to overlook this matter 

is a crime. We intended to see that a 
woman was chosen in this ward—a woman 
who would reflect honor upon her sex and 
prove that we are worthy of the franchise. 
This is the choicest ward in the city— 
overwhelmingly Republican, too; so that 
all we needed to do was to secure the 
caucus nomination, and the election would 
have been assured. I know my profes- 
sion has kept me unusually busy of late, 
but that is no excuse for neglecting polit- 
ical duties. It is because it is all so new. 
How the men will laugh at us!” 

‘Well, is it too late now, auntie?” asked 
Ethel. ‘*You say the caucus is not till 
to-morrow afternoon.” She was too un- 
sophisticated not to know that it was no 
easy matter to ‘put up” a caucus within 
thirty-six hours, especially for those en- 
tirely new to the business. 

‘**Too late now; huh! I should say so!” 
exciaimed Rob, who had been so occupied 
with his breakfast that no one would have 
supposed he was following the drift of 
the conversation. Rob was the Doctor’s 
nephew and oflice boy. ‘Guess it is too 
late. The ward committee’s got the slate 
all fixed for Jim McIntosh, and he thinks 
he’s going in all right; but Dick Winslow’s 
got a scheme that'll lay McIntosh out—so 
he says.” 

The Doctor looked up wonderingly, 
but amused. “There it is!” she said 
aside to her sister. ‘Just see the difler- 
ence in the training men and women get. 
That boy of fifteen is ever so much better 
posted in politics, theoretical and practi- 
cal slang and all, than this young lady of 
twenty-two. How do you know?” she 
asked, turning to Rob. 

“Oh! [ve heard the men talking about 
it down town; fellows that most always 
know, too.” 

‘*McIntosh and Winslow!” exclaimed 
the Doctor, contemptuously. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the way the men have been running 
things. In school matters, too, which of 





all things ought to be kept out of the 


mire of machine politics. So we are to 
be shut up to a choice between an igno- 
ramus and a rogue. McIntosh would 
never have been thought of for the school 
board if the mayor had not appointed 
him to the vacancy, as a reward for some 
political work at the last election. He 
doesn’t know a grammar from a geog- 
raphy, and is no more competent for 
school inspector than I am to teach music, 
As for Winslow, he’s thoroughly dishon- 
est, and his nomination would be a dis- 
grace to the party and to the ward. No, 
it must not be! It shall not be!” 

‘**What are you going to do about it, 
auntie?” provokingly asked Rob, as 
**Boss” ‘'weed once coolly asked of virtu- 
ous New York. 





| rising so hastily that she upset her chair. 
“[’m going to see the ladies of the Wo- 
man’s Federation at once, and we must 
| defeat both Stateand scheme. We’ll show 
the men something yet about practical 
polities. 
and drive me to Mrs. Avery’s. Ethel, be 
ready by ten to drive around with me for 
the rest of the day. We’ll improve the 
time that is left, and we must succeed,” 
declared the doctor with energy. 

While Rob has gone for the horse and 
carriage, let us make the reader acquainted 
with Dr. Luce. 

Miss Emma Luce, M. D., is a very pro- 
nounced type of character. ‘Strong: 
minded?” Yes, in the best sense of the 
term. She possesses mental endownments 
and attainments of a high order. She has 
a mind of her own, decided views on all 
subjects, and a thorough contempt for 
shallow men and frivolous women. Dr. 
Luce is a self made woman. By her own 
exertions, in spite of the financial strin- 
gency which embarrassed the family ex 
chequer during her girlhood, she acquired 
a good education, and choosing the pro- 
fession of medicine, she fought her way 
through a medical college in Philadelphia. 
It was in the early days of woman's 
awakening, when most people held her 
sphere to be a very contracted one, and 
when students of the male persuasion 
sharply resented and ungallantly resisted 
the eflorts of a woman to secure a medical 
education. But she persisted, and carried 
oft her diploma with flying colors. She 
came to T——, bung out her shingle and 
waited patiently for patients. They came 
in time, notwithstanding the popular 
prejudice against women doctors, and for 
& quarter of a century Dr. Luce has gone 
on, building up a large practice among 
the best people of the city, and taking an 
honorable rank in her profession. Having 
little admiration for what is commonly 
called ‘‘Society,” she nevertheless belongs 
to ‘*The 400° where brains and culture 
count for more than coin. From the time 
she first thought on the subject, she has 
been unable to see that man has a divinely 
derived patent on the elective franchise, 
any more than on the professional, busi- 
ness, and industrial vocations he so long 
monopolized. Hence the Doctor is a firm 
advocate of equal rights. She is a leader 
in the Woman’s Federation. Withal, Dr. 
Luce is a self-reliant, intelligent, cultured, 
successful, womanly woman, highly es- 
teemed by all who know her. By her inner 
circle of friends, and especially her kins- 
folk, she is believed in as one who is accus- 
tomed to bring things to pass. So when 
Rob drove the horse ’round, and ran in for 
the robe, which he had a way of forgetting 
till the Doctor reminded him of it, he said, 
reassuringly to Aunt Mary and Ethel: 
‘*Don’t you worry. Aunt Emma will get 
there; she always does.” 

It was a bright, crisp morning in the 
latter half of March. The Doctor and 
Rob were soon flying rapidly over the 
pavement. Prince the horse, (who, the 
Doctor was accustomed to say, bad more 
intelligence and reasoning faculty, to say 
nothing of horse sense, than many men 
and women she knew) seemed to divine at 
once that important business was on hand, 
in which he had a part to act. His 
spirited gait brought them in a few 
minutes to the elegant residence of Mrs. 
Avery, the president of the Woman’s 
Federation. In that lady’s drawing room 
Dr. Luce hastily outlined the situation. 

‘*‘We must agree upon some woman for 
a candidate, and secure her nomination by 
the Republican caucus,” said the Doctor. 

‘Impossible! exclaimed Mrs. Avery. 
‘*The time is too short.” 

‘*That word ‘impossible’ has no place in 
the lexicon of the Woman’s Federation,” 
replied the Doctor. She bad expunged it 
from her private vocabulary long ago. 
‘‘We must do it. After all we have said 
about the interest women have in school 
matters, and the fitness of placing them 
on our boards of education, to miss this 
opportunity would be a standing reproach 
tous. No! it is a crisis in our movement. 
We must have at least one woman elected 
to the school board this year, or forever 
after hold our peace. This ward is the 
place to make a stroke that will count. I 
tell you, we must do it.” 

‘*T quite agree with you that it ought to 
be done,” said Mrs. Avery. ‘‘But it seems 


“Do about, it?’ exclaimed the Doctor, | 


Rob, get up the horse at once, | 








| handful of women, inexperienced in poli- 
ties—to secure, on thirty-six hours’ notice, 
| the nomination of one of cur number over 
| the heads of men who have been all their 
| lives in the business, and who, you say, 
| have the matter all ‘cut-and-dried’ now. It 

is audacious.” 
| ‘So much the more glory in the achieve- 
| ment then,” said the Doctor. ‘Who shall 

be our candidate?” 

Several names were canvassed, but all 

| seemed to lack one or another of the 
| qualifications which go to make up what 
the politicians call “availability.” To 
| their minds this included high character, 

ability, experience, and leisure for the 
| duties of the office, as well as good ‘‘run- 
| ning qualities.” 
*{ do not know whom we have that 
| meets the requirements,” said Mrs. Avery 
| at length, in a perplexed tone. **Uniless,” 
| she added quickly, glancing up at the 
| Doctor, ‘‘unless you will consent to run 
| yourself.” 
“I!” exclaimed Dr. Luce. She would 
| have said Impossible!” in her turn, only 

it would not have been consistent. ‘‘No. 
| You know it is one of our cardinal princi- 
| ples that no person has the right to accept 
a public position to which he or she can 
not or will not give the time necessary to 
fufil its duties with the utmost possible 
¢fficviency. The demands of my profession 
would prevent my doing so. ‘Therefore 
my candidacy is out of the question. We 
must find some one else.” 

“If only Mrs. Wolfe could be induced 
to take the nomination,” mused Mrs. 


Avery. 
“Mrs. Wolfe!” echoed the Doctor. 
‘Capital! Just the person. She can be 


nominated and elected, and will honor the 
position and her sex.” ‘ 

‘*But will she consent to run?” 

‘She must!” said the Doctor, decidedly, 

arising. ‘Hurry on your wraps, and we 
will drive over to see her.” 
- They were soon in Mrs. Wolfe’s parlor, 
and the Doctor hastily explained matters 
toher. While thus engaged, let us draw 
an outline portrait of Mre. Wolfe. In the 
prime of life, she is a woman of engaging 
personality. ‘'o a graceful, well-poised 
figure is added the attractiveness of a 
face of rare sweetness and intelligence. 
Her gracious bearing, marked by true 
refinement withuut hauteur, makes her 
popular with all who know her. Her 
vigorous and cultured intellect commands 
respect. Her marked individuality and 
force of character make her a leader in 
the best circles of society. Mrs. Wolfe is 
a practical woman of affairs. Refore her 
marriage she was for years a successful 
teacher in the public schools. The re- 
sponsibilities of home life, which she has 
fulfilled faithfully, have not been to her 
an excuse for mental inanition or dimin- 
ished interest in the outside activities 
which should occupy intelligent men and 
women and good citizens. She has kept 
abreast of the current thought and devel- 
opment of the day, and is active and 
influential in various philanthropic, edu- 
cational and other public enterprises. 
There are few men better informed 
than she in regard to public matters. On 
the whole, Mrs. Wolfe was by intellectual 
ability and training, practical experience 
in school work, and acquaintaince with 
public affairs, eminently qualified to bea 
member of so important a body as the 
board of education of a largecity. Added 
to all were her sterling integrity, her 
lofty sense of the moral responsibility of 
such a trust, and her contempt for the 
tricks and subterfuges of politics. These 
might not add to her ‘‘availability,”’ from 
the standpoint of ‘‘practical politics,” but 
were important factors in the makeup of 
an ideal candidate such as the ladies 
desired at this juncture. , 

‘*You must let us present your name to 
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the caucus to-morrow, Mrs. Wolfe,” was | 
the way Dr. Luce concluded her rehearsal. 

Mrs. Wolfe was taken aback. She had | 
not thought of such a thing. She at first | 
vigorously protested. ‘There is so little 
chance of success. I have no fancy for 
leading a forlorn hope. We cancot afford 
to go into this and be beaten.” 

**Weare not going to be beaten,”’ replied 
the Doctor, confidently. ‘*‘We will see | 
that you are nominated and elected. Our 
cause demands it, and you must yield.” 

Plied with these and similar arguments, 
Mrs. Wolfe at length consented, and | 
placed herself ‘in the hands of her 
friends.” The itadies thanked her and 
drove away, the Doctor jubilant, Mrs. 
Avery pleased, but apprehensive. 

‘How are we going to secure Mrs. 
Wolfe’s nomination?’ she asked, doubt- 
fully. Mrs. Avery had been an enthu- 
siastic suffragist, but now the time had 
come to make the practical application, 
she was ‘‘all at sea.” 

‘*By carrying the caucus,” replied the 
Doctor, tersely. ‘‘We must get enough 
women out to make it sure. A good deal 
can be done in two days, if we work. 
We must see as many of the ladies as 
possible and persuade them to attend the 
caucus. We must arouse them, and we 
shall win.” 

They set about it energetically. Each 
took her carriage. Ethel accompanied 
her aunt, reluctantly. She did not see 
any fun, nor any sense, in this crazy per- 
formance. But it was useless to protest. 
The Doctor, as usual, had her way. 
Through the rest of the day Dr. Luce’s 
carriage went hurrying back and forth, 
until people began to think a serious | 
epidemic must have broken out, or else 
the Doctor’s practice had suddenly taken 
on wonderful proportions. The arouse- 
ment which Dr. Luce had counted on did 
not materializ2 to the extent anticipated. 
The ignorance of some and the apathy of 
others vexed her soul. But she per- | 
severed, and secured so many promises to 
attend the caucus that she felt confident 
of victory. But alas for human calcula- 
tions! The next morning a disagreeable 
snowstorm was raging, which turned to 
rain about noon. The Doctor and Mrs. 
Avery continued their canvass, but the 
rain and slush dampened the ardor of 
most of the ladies, even those who had 
promised to go, and threatened disaster 
to the Doctor’s plans. As the hour drew 
near, a8 few brave and determined women 
in mackintoshes made their way toward 
the dingy little coal and wood office 
where the caucus was to be held. When 
they were all mustered, there were only 
thirty of them—a Spartan band, small 
but undaunted. The men saw them com- 
ing, double file, up the walk, and ex- 
changed amused glances. Two gentle- 
men with whom Dr. Luce was well 
acquainted, Mr. White and Judge Little- 
john, met them before they reached the 
polling-place, greeted them politely, and 
expressed regret that there were not bet- 


ter accommodations for their comfort; | 


but Mr. White said: 

‘‘Ladies, you are making a mistake. 
Instead of coming here at this late day 
with a candidate of your own, you should 
join us in supporting the present incum- 
bent, and thus prevent the nomination of 
an unworthy man. Do you see that?” 
As he spoke be pointed down the street. 
Two large “‘carryalls” were approaching, | 


| were in ‘‘a state of mind.” 





“Oh! we can't do that. Some of our 
men wouldn’t vote for a woman, and it 
would only result in Winslow’s nomina- 
tion. Besides, we—we are pledged to 
Mr. Mcintosh.” 

‘Oh! that’s the case, is it? Then, gen- 
tlemen, you will have to carry out your 


| programme, and we will do our duty as 


we see it.” 

“Very well, but you will regret it. 
You will damage your cause as women 
irretrievably.” 

‘*We will risk that. If our cause can- 
not stand by insisting on the nomination 
of the fittest candidate, it deserves to 


| fall.” 


Mr. Norwell, the senior alderman of the 


| ward, now came out and courteously in- 


formed the ladies that they were entitled 


| to a representative inside the polling- 
| place, to see that the votes were correctly 


counted. They conferred that honor upon 
Dr. Luce. She went inside with the other 
inspectors, and the voting began. . 

Winslow brought up his men. They 
were promptly challenged. As many as 
were intelligent and sober enough to 
know what they were about, swore in 
their votes; the rest were rejected. 

The polls closed. While the votes were 
being counted, Winslow came inside the 
polling-place, and saw the Doctor there. 

‘*‘What right has a woman in here?” he 
asked. 

“The same right that you have,” said 
the gallant alderman, severely. 

When the votes were counted, it was 


| found that Winslow had won by a bare 


plurality. The poll stood: Winslow, 52; 


| MeIntosh, 48; Mrs. Wolfe, 48; the balance 


scattering. Lighteen men bad joined the 
thirty women in Mrs. Wolfe’s support. 
Amid vigorous protests and some confu- 
sion Alderman Norwell declared that 
Winslow had received the nomination, and 
adjourned the caucus. 

The friends of the defeated candidates 
Had Dr. Luce 
and her companions been men, they would 
have come in for bitter reproaches. As it 
was, Mr. White merely said: 

‘*Well, ladies, we told you so. You see 
you have made Winslow the next repre- 
sentative of the ward in the school board. 
We hope you are satisfied.’’ 

Dr. Luce did not wince at this, though 
perhaps in duty bound to do so. She 
replied with vigor: ‘*No; we are no more 
regponsible for the nomination of Wins- 
low than you are. We presented the best 
candidate, and she had as many votes as 
yours. You good men should have voted 
for Mrs. Wolfe, and prevented this. But 
it is no time for mutual reproaches. We 
must join hands to prevent the consumma- 
tion of this outrage.” 

‘‘Why, what do you propose to do?” 
asked the gentlemen in surprise. 

‘*Present Mrs. Wolfe to the voters of 
the ward as an independent candidate, 
and elect her,”’ replied the Doctor. 

The gentlemen laughed at this evidence 
of the verdancy of women in politics. 

‘*We can count on your support, can we 
not?” asked Dr. Luce, pointedly. 

*‘Now, really,’ was the reply, “‘you 
must excuse us. We can’t bolt the regu- 
lar nominee, you know.” : 

“The regular nominee!’’ echoed the 
Doctor. ‘*‘What! Do you men iatend to 
submit tamely to this? You know as well 
as we that Winslow has not secured the 
nomination honestly. But for that crowd 


filled with men who looked as if they; from Water Street, hardly one of them 


might be the product of a general clear. | 
ance of the Central Police Station on the 
morning after a national holiday. They | 
were, in fact, a gang of roughs picked up, 

regardless of party affiliations, in the | 
slum districts of the city, scarcely one a | 
resident of the ward, and brought here | 
to ‘pack the caucus” in the interest of | 
Winslow. This was the “scheme” of | 
which Rob had heard. 

Mr. White and Judge Littlejohn were 
gentlemen of high persona) character, | 
and felt that the nomination of Winslow | 
would bea disgrsce. ‘*You see what a | 
set we are fighting,” they continued. | 
‘*Now you ladies had better drop your 
candidate this time, and turn in and help | 
us nominate Mr. McIntosh.” | 

‘No, sir!’ said the Doctor, decidedly. | 
**We’re in this fight to the finish. Do you | 
yourselves, gentlemen, regard Mr. MclIn- 
tosh as an ideal candidate? Do you think 
he compares with Mrs. Wolfe in fitness?” | 

“No, we do not,”’ they both responded. 
‘*But that isn’t the question. Practically 
the choice is between McIntosh and Wins- 
low. MelIntosh is the better of the two. | 
True. he has no special qualifications for 
the plice and he’s a politician; but he is 
notarascsl. Between the two you ought 
not to hesitate to support our candidate. 
That’s good politics.” 

‘It may be good polities, according to 
the standard of you men,” replied the 
Doctor, ‘*but it isa’t the best politics, as | 
we look at it. The best polities, accord. | 


ing to our view, is to nominate the best | 
You admit that ours is the | 
Help us nominate Mrs. Wolfe then. 
That will dispose of the objectionable can- | 


candidate. 
best. 


didate, and give you a nominee who will 
be an honor to the party.” 


legal voters in this ward, he would have 
been beaten out of sight. The nomina- 
tion has been gained by fraud, and no 
Republican is bound to submit to it. Isn’t 
that good politics?” 

‘“Y-e-s—from your standpoint, doubt- 
less; but it isn’t practical politics. Really, 
you must excuse us.” ‘ 

Truth was, these gentlemen were both 
office-holders and loyal partisans; and the 
mere suggestion of a ‘‘bolt” gave them a 
cold chill. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,” said Dr. Luce, 
‘‘vour position may be good practical 
politics; I suppose it is; but we women 
are too inexperienced to have learned it 
yet. We give you notice that we shall 
present Mrs. Wolfe as an independent 
candidate.” 

‘The gentlemen expressed their admira- 
tion for the ‘‘nerve” the ladies exhibited, 
and assured them of their sympathy, but 
would not promise to co operate. The 
ladies went home. Quite discouraged 
they would have been, but for Dr. Luce’s 
irrepressible optimism. She inspired them 
with her own zeal and courage, and they 
p edged each other to ‘fight it out on that 
line.” In the evening a delegation called 
on Mrs. Wolfe and reported. She fully 
en orsed their course and their present 
determination. Having put her hand to 
the plough, she was not one to look back. 
She apprehended the important priociple 
at stake, and though she did not court 
the publicity involved, she readily con- 
sented to go before the people as an inde- 
pendent candidate. 

Early next morning Dr. Luce received a 
call from Mr, White and Judge Littlejohn. 
A night’s reflection had convinced them 
that it was not exactly manly to leave the 
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ple, which they knew ought to be fought, 
and in which men had at least as much 
interest as women. Moreover, the morn- 
ing papers had given a graphic account of 
the caucus, and had spoken of Mrs. Wolfe 
and ber candidacy in such glowing terms 


that they felt the courage to champion her , 


cause. So they had come to say that in 


the interests of good citizenship they were | 


ready to do what they could to secure Mrs. 
Wolfe’s election, though, 
reasons,” they would prefer not to be 
known too publicly in the matter. 


Later in the day came a messenger with | 


a vote from Lawyer Wilton. Would Dr. 
Luce and Mrs. Wolfe meet him at two 
o’clock in his office, ‘‘on important busi- 


ness?” 
The ladies were there at the hour 
named. The lawyer introduced two other 


gentlemen as members of the Democratic 
Ward Committee, of which he (Mr. Wil- 
ton) was chairman. 


**We have heard of your candidacy, Mrs. | 


Wolfe,” said Mr. Wilton, ‘‘and wish to 
say that we admire your pluck, and would 
like to help you. Our caucus occurs to 
vight. Ordinarily, as you known, we 
Democrats are in a hopeless minority in 


this ward. But in the present state of | 


popular feeling over the Republican cau- 
cus, we think an endorsement by our 
party would ensure your election. Weé 
are ready to give you such endorsement, 
provided you will pledge yourself if 
elected to vote with our party in the 
board.” 

That was a square business proposition, 
surely. Tio some it would have been a 
temptation. Not so to Mrs. Wolfe. 

‘*Never!” she said, with decision, rising, 
and her eyes flashing. ‘‘I am not insensible 
to the honor you propose to confer upon 
me. But I can be a party to no bargain. 
I should despise myself, and you would 
not respect me, should I thus sell my 
citizenship for office. From my stand- 
point, I cannot see what party politics 
have to do with the board of education. 
If elected I expect to act, not as a Repub- 
lican or 8 Democrat, but as the represen- 
tative and servant of all the people. I 
can make no other pledge than this, that 
I shall endeavor to the best of my ability, 
to labor for the highest efficiency of our 
public schools. Good day, gentlemen.” 
And with a dignity becoming such a 
speech, Mrs. Wolfe left the presence of 
the ward committee, saying to Dr. Luce 
as they started for home, ‘tl guess that 
settles my case.” 

‘*Well, Wilton, it didn’t work.” said one 
of the other committeemen, after the 
ladies had gone. 

“It seems not,” laughed the lawyer. 
‘*But I tell you what, Cocke, I admire the 
lady more than ever after that spunky 
little speech. She’s brainy, nervy and 
incorruptible. She would do honor to the 
city in the school board. I say, let’s 
nominate her anyway, pledge or no 
pledge. To help elect her will go a long 
way to atone for some of the nominations 
our party has made for the school board 
in the past.” ; 

‘‘Agreed!” said the others. 

The attendance at the eaucus was small, 
and from the best element of the party. 
The ‘‘ward-heelers” were not therz. There 
was no inducement to ‘tput up” a caucus 
where there was no prospect of office or 
spoils. Mr. Wilton presented Mrs. Wolfe’s 
name in a gallant little speech, and she 
was nominated by acclamation. 

Mrs. Avery and Dr. Luce were in con- 
sultation with Mrs. Wolfe over a ‘‘plan of 
campaign,” at the latter’s home, when 
three stalwart young Democrats bounded 
upon the porch with schoolboy exuber- 
ance, eager to inform Mrs. Wolfe of her 
endorsement. She received the news with 
quiet grace, thanked the committee for 
the confidence implied, and said: ‘Should 
the duties of the office devolve upon me, 
I shall discharge them conscientiously, 
and trust you will have no reason to 
regret your action.” 

‘*Fortune favors the brave,” remarked 
the Doctor after the committee had gone. 

Next day the People’s party held their 
caucus, and they also gave Mrs. Wolfe 
their unqualificd endorsement. The ladies, 
to preserve as distinctly as possible the 
non-partisan character of the movement, 
held a meeting and placed Mrs. Wolfe in 
formal nomination as the candidate of the 
Woman’s Federation. 

Oae nomination lost and three gained, 
within three days. Surely matters were 
progressing favorably. So the ladies 
thought. But Dr. Luce was sagacious 
enough to know that it would be no 
‘‘walk-over.”” Winslow had the regular 
nomination of the party overwhelmingly 
in the majority. That meant a. strong 
‘-pull.” as Rob expressed it in the ver. 
nacular of the street. ‘Then there was the 


prijudice of many against women in | 


politics. Worse then that was the oppo- 
sition to be feared from MclIntosh’s 
friends, who were sore over his defeat in 
the caucus. Then, though the better ele- 
ment of the Democratic party had graci- 
«iously tendered Mrs. Wolfe the nomina- 
tion unpledged, the, baser sort in that 


“for obvious | 


= ene 
ladies to fight unaided a battle of princi- | party, as well as in the People’s, would 


/ surely go to Winslow. Dr. Luce appre- 

ciated the gravity of the situation, and 
| Set vigorously to work to make Mrs. 
| Wolfe’s calling and election sure. 


The first thing was the registration. It | 


| was now Thursday, and the registration 
boards were to meet on Friday and Satur- 
| day. Would the women register in suf- 
ficient numbers to affect the result ma- 
| terially? 
to this end. All who had ¢arriages put 
them into requisition. They canvassed 
| the long ‘ribbon ward” as best they could 
in the brief time, urging upon their sisters 


the duty of registering and voting. Ae in | 


the caucus matters, they found a degree 


The ladies bent their energies | 


ladies kept tally. One precinct after 
another showed a smal! majority for Mra. 
Wolfe. “If this continues, Mrs. Wolfe, 
you are elected,” said one. 

They were anxious moments. Finally 
the last precinct was announced. Dr. 
Luce was first to complete the footing 
and announced: 

‘Elected by two hundred and twenty- 
six majority!” 

The ladies crowded around Mrs. W Ife, 
with enthusiastic congratulations. 

‘Better congratulate Dr. Luce,” she 
said. ‘This has been her campaign, and 
is her victory. Besides, [ am not sure 
but I deserve your commiseration rather 


| than congratulation, or shall before th3 


of indiflerence that was discouraging, be- | 
| least to prove worthy of your good opin- 


sides the very natural shrinking from 
active participation in “politics.” But 
they persevered. When the registration 
closed, Saturday evening, it was found 
that just 521 women had registered. Not 
a very large number, compared with the 
2,500 or more male voters in the ward; 
but quite an army to be recruited in so 
short a time and against so many adverse 
| influences. Moreover, it was a picked 
corps, who could be relied upon, and in a 
close contest, as this promised to be, they 
might save the day. 

A week remained before the election. 
It was improved by both sides. The ladies 
and some of the leading men of all parties 
did yeoman service in persuading voters 
to support Mrs. Wolfe. Dr. Luce was in 
the thickest of the fray. Her horse and 
carriage were now a familiar sight, and 
excited no alarm, as people had learned 
that it was the public health in a political, 
and not in a physical sense, about which 
the Doctor was solicitous. Winslow’s 
friends were just as active, if more quiet 
about it, and the word was passed around 
that usually brings out ‘‘the boys” in full 
force. 

Election day dawned, bright and beauti- 
ful. The ladies had their workers out. 
Dr. Luce was on hand before the opening 
of the polls in her precinct. Alderman 
Norwell was there too. He was ‘‘mad 
clear through.” But for his proverbial 
gallantry he would have given the Doctor 
avery plain ‘piece of his mind.” As it 
was he could not refrain from saying to 
her: ‘*You women have made a great 
mistake. You don’t understand practical 
politics. Do you know that in refusing to 
stand by the decision of our caucus, and 
organizing a ‘bolt,’ and joining with other 
parties to defeat our nominee, you have 
shown—well, very poor judgment, and 
have ruined your own cause?” Dr. Luce 
had only time to say: ‘'Mr. Norwell, we 
have done our duty as we see it, and are 
willing to abide the consequences.” 

The ladies had complete lists of the 
women registered, and as the day wore 
on, their carriages were hurrying through 
the ward to bring out the delinquent 
voters. Ethel was drafted by her aunt 
into this service, and she felt that it com- 
pleted her humiliation. Whenever she 
drove up to the election booth, to wait till 
the lady she had brought had voted, she 
would lean back in the carriage as far out 
of sight as possible, to avoid the gaze of 
the men. It was a hard place in which to 
put a timid young lady, and she could 
scarcely be blamed for wishing the day 
was over. 

The hour for closing the polls found the 
Doctor ‘faint, yet pursuing,” as she 
brought in the last woman registered just 
in time to get in her vote. 

While the votes were being counted, Dr. 
Luce hastened home for some refresh- 
ment, of which she was greatly in need, 
for she had been too busy to eat. As she 
came into the house, Ethel, who was there 
before her, was prepared to suitably up- 
braid her aunt for putting her through 
such an ordeal. But one glance at the 
Doctor suffized to turn her mourning into 
mirth. She broke out into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked the Doctor. 
‘*You haven’t seemed in exactly the mood 
for laughter to-day.” 

‘*Why, auntie,” exclaimed Ethel, when 
she could get her breath, ‘‘just look at 
your back hair!” 

That was a feat which Dr. Luce’s ample 
proportions rendered impossible without 
the aid of a mirror; but she involuntarily 
put her hand to her head, to fiad that her 
chignon was gone. 

Ethel and Rob were beside themselves, 
and even grave Aunt Mary joined in the 
merriment. 

“On dear!” said Ethel. ‘To think of 
| you flying through the ward a!l day with 
your chignon gone, and your back hair 
| streaming out behind like a banner.” And 
| Echel laughed again till she cried. Dr. 
Luce, too, laughed heartily, but said: 
‘*Well, I would be willing to sacrifice a 
dozen chignons, to win the election.” 

Taking a hasty lunch, and re-arranging 
| her capillary adornment, Dr. Luce hurried 
over to Mrs. Avery’s, where the ladies 
gathered to receive the election returns. 
They were not over elated, for it was 
evident the contest had been a close one. 
The Doctor alone was confident. As the 
returns came in over the telephone, the 
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two years are over. But I shall try at 


ion and confidence.” 

The Doctor’s brilliant campaign was the 
talk of the town. It at least had one 
effect upon the men; it dispelled th: de- 
lusion that womea kaow nothing about 
‘practical politizs.”” It certain'y was a 
notable illustration of what one womin 
can do whea she is convinced that it ought 
to be done, and determine that it shall be 
done. 


I have told my story. [tis ‘‘spun from 
fact”—veritable history in all its essen- 
tial details. Mrs. Wolfe served her full 
term in the sehool board with conspicuous 
efficiency. There has been no more in- 
telligent, capable, painstaking, practical 
member of the board than she. During 
the second year, a scandal occurred in the 
board, in connection with a contract for 
the purchase of school furniture. Aftera 
dramatic presentation of charges by the 
mayor, four of the members were arrested 
in open board on the charge of bribery. 
One ‘‘jumped”’ his bail and fled withia 
two days; another was tried and con- 
victed; a third attempted suicide while 
awaiting trial, but was afterward tried 
and convicted; the fourth was acquitted. 
Some other members of the board came 
under suspicion, but it is needless to say 
that not a breath was directed toward 
Mrs. Wolfe. She enjoyed the full confi- 
dence of all good citizens, and her record 
added decided prestige to the cause of 
women in politics. There is no place 
where the ‘‘new woman” is more needed 
in evidence, or for which she is better 
fitted, than in our school board. May the 
number of such ‘‘elect” ladies as Mrs. 
Wolfe in these places of trust increase. 

ELMER HOUSER. 

Michigan, Aug. 5, 1895. 





SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


Helen A. Wester, 115 Sedgwick St., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass, writes the follow- 
ing: ‘*My mother has been using Hood’s 
Pills for some time, and she says — 
excel all other pills that she has ever used. 
She has recommended them to others. 











MEDIOAL REGISTE!. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Deas 

517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M.D.,Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 15%, 
Four years’ sraaed coures. Lectures, Quisses, Labo. 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


d information apply to 
” EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean, 
$21 East 15th 8t., New York. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


/ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





)PFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialtv:; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, "95. A four years 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Biinteal work offers superior advantages to tudes 
D., 





who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
Dea\, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


INDIANA. 

(Continued from Second Page.) 
gentleman seventy-nine years old, for 
fifty years an ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage and prohibition, attended the 
Decatur gathering because he said it did 
his soul good to see the promoters of 
these twin conferences engaged in such 
work. 

Hon. S. M. Sayler, of Huntington, gave 
an interesting and instructive talk at the 
North Manchester Convention on the 
iseues of the test vote case. 

Mrs. Isabella Sayler, of Huntington, 
lent her presence and encouraging word 
to the Wabash County Convention. 

Mrs. Helen M. Blossom, of Decatur, 
gave a precious gold piece as a memorial 
donation for her deceased daughter, Flor- 


ence. 
CASS COUNTY. 


Galveston Friends withdrew their sp 
plication fora Cass County Convention 
because we insisted upon the dime offer- 
ing at the evening m¢ eting. ‘They wanted 
the hat eccllection only taken. Experi. 
ence teaches me that there is no depend. 
ence to be placed upon such collections 
Indeed, I often am thankful when [ see 
the hat returned in such instances. These 
meetir gs are not alone for creating senti- 
ment, but for the purpose of replenishing 
the State Treasury. Any one who is 
unwilling to contribute a dime to this 
work would not be bencfited by any talk 
or work. Let lecal friends put their 
hands into their pockets and pay for any 
unable to otherwise attend, and not ask 
the State to make all the sacrifice and 
donations. ‘Those who refuse to pay 
their dime are perfectly willing to sacri- 
fice all their wives’ relations to see the 
work go on, but are careful not to make 
any sacrifice themselves. 

Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn, the eminent 
biographical writer, delivers a telling 
address on **The New Woman.” It is a 
witty plea for woman suffrage. If the 
friends will put enough money in our 
State Treasury, it would be a good scheme 
to put him before the students in all the 
Indiana colleges this coming season. His 
address is Chicago. Dr. Martyn is at the 
head of the movement for Christian citi- 
zenship. 

My soul has been sorely tried upon 
arrival in some places to find that no 
posters or hanabilis had been put up and 
scattered. I sincerely hope that all com- 


mittees who have engaged one of these | 


Conventions will see that thorough ad- 
vertising is done. Get boys and girls to 
take handbills bearing the programme, 
and to mount their bicycles and carry 
bills into houses for ten miles round 
about. It will be fine sport and effective 
advertising. Please do not cripple our 
work for the expense of a few dollars’ 
advertising. Make the trees and rocks 
and bridges talk for our reform. 
HELEN M. GOUGAR. 


ont ~~ 


KANSAS RESOLUTIONS NOT ADOPTED. 


HEADQUARTERS) 
Fourti District E. 5. A., ‘ 
EurEKA, KAN., AUG. 9, 1895.) 

Editor’s Woman s Journal: 

In your last issue I notice a reference to 
‘stirring resolutions,” which it is stated 
were adopted at a recent meeting by the 
Topeka E.S. A. This is a mistake. The 
resolutions were not adopted, but were 
practically killed by being laid over for 
future consideration. 


I sincerely hope you will make the cor- | 


rection, for I should not like to have it 
thought that our women were actirg 
hastily in so serious a matter. 

KATIE R. ADDISON. 
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A WOMAN ON QUINCY SCHOOL BOARD, 
Quincy, ILL., AUG. 9, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Again the Woman’s Council has been 
successful in getting a woman on our 
School Board. We tried to have two 
women, but under the circumstances feel 
quite satisfied at this result. As the City 
Council, this year, is not so much in 
sympathy with the request, our success 
seems atriumph. A few members of the 
Woman’s Council were present at the 
meeting when the petition was presented. 


Through the kindness of one of the | 


aldermen, the rules were suspended and 
our President Dr. Abby L. Fox-Rooney, 
addressed the Council. Mrs. Helen F. 
Bristol was re-elected. 

Mrs. Bristol was elected recording 
secretary of the Lower House of the 
National Woman’s Council last February. 

Our committee dia good work. With 
the mayor and half of the aldermen op- 
posed, our cause at one time seemed lost, 
Said one alderman: “I voted for Mrs. 


Bristol because your wife was present, 
and I did not want to hurt her feelings.” 
Presence is power sometimes. 
Miss C. A. COLLINS, 
Cor. Sec’'y Woman’s Council. 


Highest of all in Leaveaing Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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HOW WOMEN TAXPAYERS VOTE, 


The Fredonia (N. Y.) Censor says: 
A number of the women taxpayers of 
the village, have recently signed the book 


there is a good reason for it. In the first 


village to have any water works. It was 
a long and bitter struggle to get the ma- 


of water outside the wells, and it was the 
good sense of the women taxpayers that 
carried it. Nowthatthe question of nec 
essary enlargement comes up, we find 
them equally sensible, and also fully 
aware of the fact that the opponents of 
the present scheme, did their best to pre- 
vent any women from having a voice in 
the decision. The delegation that went 
to Dunkirk to meet Assemblyman Nixon, 
insisted that he should amend the law so 
as to refer the whole matter to a village 
election. where every pauper and loafer 
and drunken galoot votes, but no woman 
can vote, however intelligent she may be, 
and regardless of the amount of tax she 
pays. The friends of the measure pro- 
tested against this injustice, and Mr. 
Nixon, being strong for women’s rights, 


in the shape it now is as a law, allowing 
all taxpayers to vote regardless of sex. 
We should have better village government 
if women could vote at ail our village 
elections, and we trust they muy yet have 
that right. 
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A WOMAN RULES WYOMING, 








Governor Richards, of Wyoming, who 

| has been in St. Louis as an encampment 
visitor, has not allowed aftairs of State to 

| worry him. He knows that everything is 
all right at home, for his nineteen-year- 
old daughter is in charge, and she sends a 
reassuring telegram every morniog. Here 
is a specimen message: 

“Cheyenne, Wyo., July +.—All quiet at 
| the State-house. The Fourth is lively. 
| ‘The children are all well.” 
| At one of the afternoon luncheons at the 
| Jockey Club, Governor Richards said that 
he had presumed upon his invitation for 
himself and staff by bringing his wife 
along: 

‘The man who understands the figure 
that women cut out our way would not be 
surprised that [ include Mrs. Richards in 
my interpretation of the invitation,’’ said 
the Governor. 
a power. My young daughter, just out of 
college, is my private secretary, and upon 
her devolves all the routine responsi- 
| bilities of the cflice. She knows all about 
the cflice of the «xecutive; she prepares 
the most important of State papers, and in 
my absence she is in charge as completely 
as it is possible for a secretary to be.” 

The St. Louis Republic says: 

' This happily endowed young woman 
was & student at an Eastern college when 
her father was elected to the Governorship 
of the State. ‘There she studied politics, 
domestic life, rowing, bicycling, and other 
things taught one way or another 
in the modern college. She returned to 
her home with her wits sharpened and her 
muscles in fine trim. She rode a bicycle 
at once, going to the State-house from 
home each morving and back in the after- 
noon. In passing, it is interesting to 
observe that all the State oflicials of 
Wyoming, except the Governor himself, 
know ali about the pleasures of wheeling. 
Not many weeks ago the young lady who 
is now running the executive establish- 
went found her /in-de-siecle accomplish- 
mentof unusual value. Ao cflicer reached 
Cheyenne with a prisoner ou one train, 
|} and in order to get to the next State in 
| good shape he would necessarily leave by 
| the next train in an hour. It did not 
seem possible to get the necessary papers 
| ready in time, but Miss Richards said that 
| She’d see about it. She hurriedly prepared 
the document, got her father’s signature, 
slapped the great seal of the new State 
down in one corner, jumped on her bike, 
and, in as little time as it takes to tell it, 
she was at the depot, and somebody’s 
expense account was lessened by just one 
day’s board bill. 

Every morning after breakfast Miss 
Richards looks over the Executive Man- 
sion, instructs the servants, sees that the 








of them, makes out menus for the day, 


In the absence of her 
remains later in the afternoon, but each 
day she telephones to the Mansion, gets 
the truth about the youngsters, and then 


record and the standing of the Richards 
household. These messages are concise, 





executive wants to know about. 


place, it was the women taxpayers who | 
turned the scale in 1881, and enabled the | 


jority to supply this village with a drop. 


heeded the protest and put the bill through | 


“in Wyoming, women are | 


children are well, promises candy to all | 
and then mounts her wheel for business. | 


father, Miss | 
tichards reaches the oflice earlier and | 


but they cover everything that the absent | 


A WIFE’S FREE WILL. 
It is pleasant that the Christian Endeav- 


| rer missing from Boston is found in the 


Land of Steady Habits. Prophets of evil 


of consents for enlarged water works, and | are not necessarily wishers of evil, so 


nobody will be too much disappointed to 
learn that Mrs. Gardner was doing house- 
work in Norwich, and has been hoping to 
teach school again for her own support. 
Witho ut in the slightest degree indorsing 
the action of any wife and mother who 
abandons her home and children, it is 
interesting to consider the theory of a 
wife’s individual freedom which is in- 
volved. 

To all practical intents and purposes, a 
wife has, now-a-days, in most States of the 
Union, an increasing freedom in control 
of her own person and property. Legally, 
she may be considered as belonging still 
to her husband; but it would be, indeed, 
difficult to force an experimental recogni- 
tion of her legal bondage upon a woman 
who had taken the law into her own hands 
in regard to herself. 

The intense interest which has been and 
will be taken in the case of Mrs. Gardner, 
is because it is an average case of an 
average woman who, in her own dry 
phrase, ‘“‘dves not think she is insane,” 
and who has certainly shown a good deal 
of acumen in her effort to cover her 
tracks and begin anew for herself. It is 
possible that she has ‘‘justitiable cause” 
for leaving her husband; it is possible 
that she is demented. But the chief thing 
about the case in its profoundest relations 
to society is the emphasis it lays upon the 
inherent rights of an honest woman to 
follow her own free will. It may result 
in some Christian endeavors for better 
law. (Just now, by the way, a most need 
ful law for Massachusetts is one which 
shall raise the legal marriageable age of 
girls to eighteen years, instead of leaving 
it at fourteen years. ) 

According to the statute law of Massa- 
chusetts, *‘when the wife for justifiable 
cause is living apart from her husband, 
the probate court may by its order, on the 
petition of the wife. or, if she is insane, on 
the petition of her guardian or next friend, 
prohibit the husband from imposing any 
restraint on her personal liberty for such 
time as the court shall in such order di- 
rect, or until the further order of the 
court thereon.” ‘“‘A decree under this 
statute has, however, none of the elements 
of a judicial separation,” says Mr. George 
A. O. Ernst, in his valuable little hook, 
‘The Legal Status of Married Women.” 
‘It does not authorize the wife to live 


permanently apart from her husband. If | 
her husband removes the caure of separa- | 


tion, it would be her duty to return to 


him, and it would be the duty of the | 


Court to revoke its decree.” It is un- 
doubtedly true that most men to-day 
regard women in a very different light 
from the way they were once regarded; 
but relics of antique lore cling to the com- 
mon law, which is always held up as a 
bulwark of privileges and practices now 
become intolerable. ‘*Under the common 
law, woman had very few rights which 
man was bound to respect. As a child, 
she was completely subject to her father; 
as an adult, to herhusband. Her person, 
her property and her children seemed 
perpetually in the care of and under the 
restraint of some man.” These things 
change very slowly; the statute laws of 
Connecticut are ‘bluer” than those of 
Massachusetts, but we doubt if in Nor- 
wich Town, any more than in Boston or 
in Arcadia, Neb., public opinion would 
uphold a husband who should embrace an 
old common law right to give his wife 
**moderate correction by domestic chas- 
tisement,” and beat her with ‘‘a littie 
stick, if not greater than the judge’s 
thumb.” 

The case of Mrs. Gardner brings to 
mind the remarkable case ot the English 
woman, Mrs. Jackson, of Clitheroe. That 
young lady was a bride when she refused 
absolutely to take up her abode under her 
husband’s roof. He, in orderto save him- 
self from utter absurdity in his own eyes, 
brought the law into operation and had its 
officers pursue her. He forced her to stay 
for a time where he put her; but when all 
was said and done, she snapped her fingers 
serenely at him and went about her busi- 
ness. 

In the old gold mining days in Califor. 
nia, a white man found his Indian wife 


sends a message telling the State’s oflicial | one day dancing with the members of her 


tribe, who were celebrating the death of 
some white enemies. He ordered her to 


stop dancing, telling her that his bie 


should not dance in honor of the scalps of 


| tunity to secure 
| 


white men. She must cease her dancing 
and go at once and fetch him some water. 

“If you have a slave, send her. [ am no 
slave, but a chieftain’s daughter,” an- 
swered the squaw, whereupon her hus- 
band took his hatchet and clove her skull 
in twain. The white by-standers were 


of the Indian woman knew that he was 
supported by the common law of her tribe. 
Her father, the chieftain, came and asked 
why he bad done the deed. The trapper 
said. ‘‘Father, thy daughter refused me a 
wife’s obedience.”’ ‘‘It is well,” said the 
chieftain, who believed that discipline 
must be maintained, ‘take thou her sister, 
my next virgin daughter, to be thy wife.” 
And it was even so. ‘‘The glorious com- 


story; its primitive inspiration, its foun- 
tain head is in barbarism.— Boston Trans. 
cript. 





CASTLE SQUARE.—Comic opera is hav- 
ing its star summer at this theatre. “‘A 
new opera every week,’ and the patron 
age most remarkable. The scenery and 
costumes and the skill of the artsts have 
won for the management the praise of 
15,000 regular patrons. ‘I never promise 
more thao I can give,” said Mr. Rose. 
He has given patrons much more. For 
50 cents one hears and sees an entertain- 
ment which for beauty and merit was 
never surpassed at $150. The magnificent 
playhouse has roomy seats, broad aisles, 
admirable acoustics and ‘iced air breez-s.” 
The house, great as it is, has been utterly 
unable to accommodate all. An elevator 
to the balconies has popularized them 
immensely. Promenuede concerts by the 
Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar 


variety. Only one of the origiaal coin- 
pany remains. Mr. Rose has sent to the 
Pacific coast for Tillie Salinger. The new 
faces and voices are 
The company is splendidly equipped. 
The production of **Amorita” last week 
was & Stunning One, the music being sung 
with incomparable grace and dash. Next 
week is Richard Genee’s **Nanon,” or 





his not been sung in Boston for ten years. 
Ihe cast is Marquis de Marsellaec, Mr. 
William Woifl; Hector, his nephew, Mr. 
Arthur Wooley ; 
mujesty’s chamberlain, Mr. Thomas Persse ; 
King Louis XIV., Mr. John Moore; 
Nanon, Miss Edith Mason; Ninon, Miss 
lillie Salinger; Mme. de Matateaon, Miss 


Abbe, Mr. Thomas Clifford 
ELMER C, RICE. 


> 


three weeks to Old Orchard Beach, it has 


to this favorite resort on Tuesday, August 
20, by special train, leaving the Union 
Station at 8 A.M. Round trip tickets, 
$1.50, are now on sale at the Boston city 
ticket office, 214 Washington Street, and 


ber to be sold is limited. Nu more desir- 


Coast. 


humerous hotels. 
can take the Orchar: Beach Railroad for 
& four mile ride on the beach to Camp 
Ellis, where a steamer can be taken down 
Saco River to Biddeford Powl. 


- - 


to be taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





MISS M. F. FISK, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 


COMMENCED A SALE OF 


COTTON 


4 


Shirt Waists 


| 


AT REDUCED PRICES 

'To close the balance of her 
|stock. It is a great oppor- 
PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 


| price. 


The Legal Status 


—or— 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Groroe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Sutf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 








15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


frozen with horror, but the white husband | 


mon law” stands revealed in this true. 


Club give, with the opera, a continuous | 


bright and fresh, | 


“The Hostess uf the Golden Lamb.” It | 


HIGHEST 


Marquis de Aubigne, his | 


Anne Fording ; Gaston, Miss Hattie Ladd; | 


Owing to the great popularity of the | 
excursions which have been run the past | 


been decided to run ove more exeursion | 


; Should be secured in advance, as the num- | 
able piace can be found on the Atlantic | 
Nine miles of beach, every facility | 
for enjoyment, first-class dinners at the | 
Chose desiring a sail | 


Hoop’s PILLs are especially prepared | 


Monday,July 22nd, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A RARE CHANCE for a bright woman to 
take charge of a branch office. Business honorable 
and first class in every respect. Best reference 
given and required, Small capital required, which 
will be under your own control. Address at once, 
Samuel Appleton, 48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED —A young womun desires » situation 
as a book-keeper or cashier Address Miss A. W. 
| P., 18 Center st., Roxbury. 








PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
gurd to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :«: 


n’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
| mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 








Excellent Summer Board May be had 


in the roomy 
home on the old Piimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of the river, 

| pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place 
Daily mail, Address MRs. G. A. HARNED 

| No. Foxboro, Mass. 





BOSTON COUCH BED 
Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co.., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
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» BINCH SHEARLIKE CUT.-———— 

THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrorrlowa 









NEW ENGLAND 


Married Women pxoto-art 


ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journa! Office. Boston. Mass. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 CongressSt., Boston 
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